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THE SOURCES OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
The Italian Explorer Beltrami, and His Journey in 1823 
By E, V. SMALLEY 


Out of the fast-deepening mists of for- 
getfulness I desire to bring forward the 
picturesque and heroic figure of the Italian 
explorer, Giacomo Constantino Beltrami, 
who left the government expedition of 
Major Long at Pembina in 1823, and 
reached the basin which contains the group 
of small lakes that feed the extreme upper 
course of the Mississippi. Full justice 
has not been done in this country to the 
courageous efforts of Beltrami to discover 
the ultimate sources of the great river. It 
is true that one of the largest counties of 
the state bears his name, and that the 
Minnesota Historical Society cherishes 
with care the handsome portrait presented 
to it by the municipality of his native town 
of Bergamo. It is true, also, that the so- 
ciety, in the excellent work of J. V. 
Brower on the “Mississippi River and its 
Source,” issued by its authority, gives a 
brief narrative of his adventures; but to 
the general understanding his name is 
merely a designation on the map, while 
the fame of actually finding the source of 
the river is popularly assigned to School- 
craft, whose journey was made nine years 
later than that of Beltrami. Lake Itasca 
was not visited by Beltrami, but he indi- 
cated it on his map as Doe Lake. School- 
craft mapped it accurately and demon- 
strated that it was the farthest from the 
mouth of the river of any lake not a mere 
pond, and therefore entitled to be called 
the source of the Mississippi. The present 
name was subsequently manufactured for 
this lake out of the Latin words veritas 
and caput, taking a portion of each, to in- 
dicate, as its meaning, “The true head.” 
Beltrami’s just fame rests upon the fact 
that, crossing the divide between the little 
streams flowing into Red Lake and those 
flowing southward into the lakes that feed 


the Mississippi, he attained a point very 
much higher than did the Cass expedition 
of 1820, which only penetrated as far as 
the present Cass Lake; then called Red 
Cedar Lake; that his motive was one of 
discovery only, and that he displayed, in 
his solitary quest for the fountains of the 
Mississippi, an admirable courage and for- 
titude. 

Beltrami was born in Bergamo, Italy, in 
1779, and was one of ten children of a 
customs house officer of the Venetian Re- 
public. He studied law, and entered the 
army as an inspector; but, having no taste 
for a military life, he returned to civil 
pursuits and in time became a judge of 
the civil and criminal court at Macerata. 
After the downfall of Napoleon and the 
partition of Northern Italy into a number 
of petty states under Austrian domination, 
he became intensely dissatisfied with the 
political condition of the country and re- 
solved to travel in America. In 1822, when 
forty-three years of age, he landed in New 
York. He visited Washington, and had a 
pleasant audience with President Monroe. 
Crossing the Alleghanies by stage to Pitts- 
burgh, he found that city already a busy 
seat of iron manufacture, where nails were 
made wth machinery driven by steam. He 
descended the Ohio in a steamboat and 
stopped for a time at St. Louis, making 
excursions to visit Indian tribes in that 
vicinity and to study their manners and 
customs. Becoming acquainted with Major 
Tagliawar, of the United States army, who 
was ordered to Fort St. Anthony (now 
Fort Snelling) on a mission to the Indians, 
he traveled by steamboat in company with 
that officer. At Fort St. Anthony a gov- 
ernment expedition was being fitted out, 
under Major Long, to go up the St. Peter’s 
river (now the Minnesota), to Lake Trav- 
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eree, descend the Red river to the interna- 
tional boundary, and then follow the 
boundary as closely as possible to Lake 
Superior, returning east by way of Mack- 
inac. Concealing his purpose of attempt- 
ing to discover the source of the Missis- 
sippi Beltrami obtained, not wtihout some 
difficulty, permission to accompany the ex- 
pedition. He was pressed for money and 
was forced to sell his. repeater watch to 
buy a horse. He soon fell into disfavor 
with the officers of the expedition, who 
seem to have regarded him as a queer, 
hare-brained foreigner who would be sure, 
sooner or later, to be killed by the Indians. 
Beltrami was, no doubt, vain and self- 
assertive, but most of his peculiarities 
came from his Italian temperament and 
his romantic and ardent disposition. That 
he was a man of genuine talent and of 
high courage, his solitary trip to Red Lake 
amply demonstrated. 

The Long expedition reached the Selkirk 
settlement at Pembina without any diffi- 
culty, and there Beltrami parted company 
’ with it. Securing the ‘services of a half- 
breed guide and two Chippewa Indians, 
he exchanged his horse for a canoe and 
pushed up the Red River to the junction 
of Red Lake River. After a skirmish with 
a hunting party of Sioux, in which one 
hostile Indian was killed, his companions 
deserted him in the night and set out on 
foot for the Chippewa villages on Red 
Lake. Beltrami was left absolutely alone 
in a country thet was a sort of bloody 
ground where Chippewas and Sioux met 
on their hunting expeditions for buffalo. 
His spirits rose to the occasion, and with 
undaunted courage he pushed on into the 
unknown wilderness. His canoe was upset 
in a rapid and he lost his provisions. He 
righted it and saved, among other articles. 
his red silk umbrella. Drawing the frail 
craft over the shallows by a line, he toiled 
on up-stream. Somewhere above the pres- 
ent town of Red Lake Falis, he met a 
narty of Chinnewas descendins 
in a canoe. A friendly interv ew ensued. 
The red umbrella was sprea’., to the de- 
light of the savages, and a few gifts in- 
duced them to turn about and accompany 
the explorer to the shores of Red Lake. 
There he was hospitably entertained at an 
Indian village and remained for a time 
studying Indian character and collecting 
specimens of savage implements, arms and 
utensils. 

Guided by his wild friends, Beltrami 
crossed the low divide south of Red Lake 
and struck upon the waters that feed the 
Mississippi. He stood upon a ridge from 
which he could gaze northward over an 
expanse of country from which the waters 
flowed to Hudson’s Bay, and southward 
over a region where the water flowed to 
the Gulf of Mexico. The first little lake 
he reached, south of this ridge, he de- 
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clared without further exploration te be 
the ultimate source of the Mississippi, and 
he named it Lake Julia in honor of an 
Italian countess who possessed his heart. 
The entire system of lakes in that region 
he designated on his map as the Julian 
scurces of the Mississippi. His Julian 
sources included the lakes now called 
Turtle Lake, Bemidji Lake, Lake Mar- 
quette, and Lake Plantagenet. The Indi- 
ans told him, however, of the western arm 
of the river, heading in Doe Lake, and he 
indicated both the stream and the lake, 
now called Itasca, upon his map. He 
visited Leech Lake and Cass Lake, and 
joining the patry of Indians who were 
about to make a canoe voyage down to 
Fort St. Anthony, he reached that post 
in safety, greatly to the astonishment of 
the officers, who supposed that he had 
perished in the wilderness. 

Beltrami went down the Mississippi to 
New Orleans and there published a brief 
account of his journey to the sources of 
the Mississippi. Schoolcraft’s expedition 
to Lake Itasca, in 1830, exploded his claim 
of discovery of the extreme source of the 
river. He traveled extensively in Mexico, 
and, returning to Europe in 1827, he pub- 
lished in London his “Pilgrimage in 
Europe and America,” in two stout vol- 
umes. The form of composition was that 
of letters addressed to his friend the count- 
ess, and the work was prefaced with a ted- 
ious and highflown dedication “to the 
ladies,” in which the author chants the 
praises of women through fifty pages of 
print. The book is still readable, though 
its style lacks clearness and directness, and 
there is everywhere a want of anything 
like scientific accuracy of observation. Still, 
we must remember that Beltrami made no 
pretentions to being a man of science. He 
had no instruments of any sort with him 
for making observations. He was merely 
a courageous adventurer who made a 
brave dash into the wilderness, hoping to 
achieve the fame of a great discoverer. In 
his lated years he roamed from city to city 
on the continent of Europe, having access 
to intellectual circles everywhere. In 
Paris he was on terms of friendship with 
Lafayette and Chateaubriand. In his old 
age he retired to a farm he owned at 
Filostrano, in Italy, and there he died, in 
1855, at the age of eighty. His Indian and 
Mexican collections he bequeathed to. the 
museum of Bergamo. 

In 1865 the municipality of Bergamo pub- 
lished a volume in honor of Beltrami and 
dedicated it to the Historical Society of 
Minnesota. It consisted of 132 pages in 
the Italian language and is made up of 
articles on Beltrami and his travels written 
by Gabriele Rosa and Count Pietro Mo- 
roni, and of correspondence between the 
explorer and a number of prominent peo- 
ple on the subject of his discoveries. In 
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one of these letters, written in French by 
Beltrami in 1836 to Monglave, secretary 
of the Histroical Institute of Paris, the 
explorer complains with some bitterness of 
the lack of honor paid him on account of 
his discoveries, and speaks of the anger ot 
the Americans. who “could not pardon him 
for accomplishing alone what their numer- 
our and powerful expeditions had in vain 
attempted,” and of the jealousy of the 
English and French, who were unwilling 
to accord any merit to an Italian. 
Beltrami was a tall, muscular man, of 
ruddy complexion, long, auburn hair and 
a sparse, red beard. He was scholarly in 
his tastes, and was well versed in the 
classics and in current literature. He 
spoke French, English, Italian and German 
and wrote fluently in French as well as in 
his mother tongue. He was rather vain 
and boastful, but he was candid, earnest 
and brave, and deserves a high place in 
the list of the explorers of the northwest. 
The picture in the Historical Society Li- 
brary at St. Paul, by Professor Scuri, is 
much idealized. Beltrami is represented as 
standing in a canoe and propelling it with 
a long oar of a form unknown to the In- 
dians and frontiersmen of that day. A 
bow and quiver are slung to his shoulder, 
and in the bow of the boat is his famous 
red silk umbrella. In one direction a 
mountain range limits the view across the 





lake on which he is embarked. A more 
faithful picture is the steel engraving which 
appears as a frontispece to the first vol- 
ume of his “Pilgrimage.” It is an interest- 
ing fact that Both Lake Itasca and the so- 
called Julian sources of the Mississippi, lie 
within the limits of Beltrami County. 

Beltrami was not the first white man to 
traverse the region between the Red Lake 
and Lake Cass. He believed himself to 
be, however. In 1798 David Thompson, 
an English astronomer in the service of 
the Northwest Company, started from 
Mouse River in the dead of winter with a 
dog-train. He passed the mouths of the 
Assiniboine and Pembina rivers, passed up 
along the shores of Red River and Red 
Lake River to Red Lake, turned south- 
ward to Turtle Lake, went down the Tur- 
tle River to Cass Lake, thence down the 
Mississippi to the mouth of the Sandy 
Lake River, and thence across the divide 
to Lake Superior. The first white man to 
visit Lake Itasca was probably William 
Morrison, who went to the basin surround- 
ing the sources of the Mississippi in 1803 
and again in 1804, 1811 and 1812. The 
note-books of his journeys were lost, and 
his claims to the honor of first discovery 
rest chiefly upon letters written during 
the last years of his life and on recollec- 
tions of his conversations. 


SLEEP NOT 


JESSIE WISEMAN 


Sleep not, Immortal Soul! 
This mossy bank 
Is warm and dank 
And breeds diseases rank! 


Sleep not, Immortal Soul! 
These poppies red 
Their petals shed 
To chain thee to their bed! 


Sleep not, Immortal Soul! 
The forests grey 
Have beasts of prey 





To snatch thy life away! 
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*““AS YE SOW ’’ 


Alone ani weary, 
Dissa ‘isfi>7; 
A futire Leary, 
Not one bright side 
On Which to rest my eyes. 


A past as black as starless nigh’, 
A con:7i2172 thr‘ has lost its might, 
A heart that breathes but sighs. 


A tortured brain that knows not sleep, 
For burning letters red and deep 
B:fore their victin vigil keep— 


,‘As ye sow, so shall ye reap.”” 
2. 8. 
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“*He Made a Dive Into the Bottom of the Trunk andjBrought up Something White ’’ 
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The young man had just returned from 
South America and was unpacking his 
boxes. In the midst of the unpacking a 
girl came bursting into the room and com- 
ing over to him, said, holding out her hand: 

“So glad to see you back, Dick, your 
mother told me to come right up here and 
to help you unpack if you’d let me.” 

The young man took her hand and gave 
it a warm clasp. : 

“Well, Eleanor, I’m glad to get back, and 
very glad to see you again.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said the ‘girl, “And 
can’t I help you unpack?” 

“Well, no, you can’t do that,” he re- 
plied, “but sit down here and J’ll show 
you some strange things.” 

He made a dive down into the bottom 
of the trunk and brought up something 
white. He turned it over in his hand and 
held it up to the girl. ; 

“Why, Dick,” she exclaimed, “that isn’t 
strange; it’s my picture!” She reached out 
her hand for it. 

“No you don't,” said the man, holding 
it away from her and beyond her reach. 
“This is my picture. You gave it to me 
yourself.” 

“Now please, Dick,” she pleaded. “I 
haven’t another like it; and it’s the best 
picture I ever had. I'll give you anything 
for it. You don’t really care for it, do 
you—now ?” 

“Oh, do I!” he returned. “If you only 
knew what we’ve been through together 
you'd think so.” 

“Tell me,” said the girl. She let her 
eyes drop and a brighter color came into 
her cheeks. She was a pretty girl, tall 
and straight and slender, with brown hair 
and lustrous dark eyes. She raised them 
and let the young man look deep down 
into them. Then she smiled confusedly 
and looked away, and the man leaned back 
against the trunk and began to relate his 
experiences. He had been through many 
since he had last seen her. 


It’s no use trying to deny that you 
sent me away, for you know you did. I 
felt vicious enough never to forgive you. 
The night I landed in the desolate little 
South American seacoast town of Los 
Camodia and was lodged in the wretched 
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little inn, I took this old picture out of 
my coat pocket where it had been ever 
since you gave it to me, and I’m afraid I 
said some uncomplimentary things to it. 
It ended in my throwing it out of the 
window in a passion of rage. But the 
next morning when I came to the win- 
dow and looked out, there was the picture 
looking up at me. It gave me a start, I 
can tell you. Suddenly it rushed over me 
what it would have meant :f I had lost 
it. And then who should pass but my 
innkeeper. Of course he saw the picture 
and came over and picked it up. 

“Mr. Innkeeper,” I said, leaning out of 
the window, “will you please hand me 
my picture? I was so unfortunate as to 
drop it just now.” 

He restored it with a look that said, 
“it may be yours, but you didn’t just drop 
it. ‘It’s been out here all night.” For it 
was all stained with dew and dirty from 
the garden earth. It was well that I got 
it back, for just then the clouds that had 
been gathering all morning let down such 
a downpour of rain that the garden was 
soon afloat. I set the picture up before 
me and looked at it a long time, and the 
longer I looked at it the harder I found 
it to forgive you. 

Outside the storm still raged. The sky 
was jet black and across it darted the 
blue and red lightning. The buildings 
around were all yellow adobe structures 
and the ground was also yellow, and it 
seemed to me as if the whole world was 
dull yellow and jet black. Then I looked 
at the picture again. “Ah!” I thought, 
“here at least was something to remind 
me of home.” I wondered what you were 
doing at that very moment. And then, 
do you know, I actually forgave you? 
“After all,” I told myself, “she was right 
about it. I'll always love her and keep 
her picture near me, and some day after 
I’ve made a great fortune among those 
yellow mountains up there, I’ll go back, 
and if she isn’t married, I’ll tell her how. 
I’ve loved her all these years, and ask 
her to take back what she said and marry 
me.” 

In the midst of my meditation the doer 
was burst open and my old friend Charley 
Beverley of Her Majesty’s. Navy came in. 
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I had met him the night before to our 
mutual surprise. His ship was in the 
harbor and Charley on some service was 
ashore. I was now to find out what this 
service was. He seemed in high spirits 
and rushed over, pounded me on the back 
and cried: ‘ 

“We're going to join the government 
army and help put down this revolution, 
old man.” For you know the country in 
which I had landed was in the midst of a 
revolution. 

“The deuce we are,” I replied. 

“You bet your life!” returned Beverley. 
“T’ve permission from my admiral. The 
president’s going to make me a sort of 
major-general and I’m going to appoint 
you my chief of staff.” 

“Oh, you are?” I said. “And how do 
you know ['ll accept the appointment?” 

Charley stopped whistling and shoved his 
hands deep down into his pockets. 

“You will, won’t you?” he asked, rather 


seriously. “I don’t know what I'll do if 
you don’t,” he added. “I was counting on 
you.” 


“Well, you can count on me,” I said. 

“Thanks, old man,” returned Charley. 

It was about as well as I could have 
done at the time. Besides, if we met the 
rebels there was a chance of a row. And 
a row was just what Charley and I were 
looking for. 

“Well,” said Beverley, “I’m going to 
call on the President now. Would you 
like to come along?” 

We strolled out into the streets. The 
storm had passed and the hot sun was 
shining overhead. We wore white duck 
suits and pith helmets. Everything looked 
desolate, and a deserted air hung over the 
place. Pigs were rooting in the rubbish 
piles that blocked the streets, and naked 
children played in the mud holes now filled 
with yellow water from the recent rain. 
I was feeling terribly glum, and coming 
suddenly upon a fat boar I hit him with 
my stick. He ran away squealing and a 
biack girl came to the door and looked 
out to see what the matter was. Oh, but 
she was ugly! The whole place was 
dreadfully annoying to a man in my po- 
sition. 


“There’s the State House,” said Charley, . 


pointing with his stick to a long adobe 
structure with a bell tower at one end 
and a flag hanging from a staff that pro- 
truded through a window at the other. 

We went in and sent our cards to the 
president. The orderly soon returned say- 
ing the president would see us at once. 
With that he ushered us into an inner 
room in which I saw a little dark man 
seated at a desk. He arose and extended 
his hand to Charley, welcoming him cor- 
dially. I was promptly introduced and the 
little president was good enough to say 
that he felt honored by my visit. Charley 
explained that I had come to offer my 








services as an officer in the army that was 
going out to meet the rebels. 

The president produced some cigarettes 
and we spent a pleasant half hour talking 
and smoking. When we rose to go every- 
thing had been arranged; we were to re- 
ceive our commissions that afternoon, and 
start early the next morning to join the 
army in the field. 

The next morring, bright and early, we 
joined our command and marched away 
to the south to do battle for our new 
friend. The army was an odd one. All 
kinds of men armed with all kinds of 
weapons composed its ranks. Beverley 
was in command, and, being his chief of 
staff, I was virtually second in command. 

We met the enemy ten days later, and 
one hour after meeting them we were fly- 
ing for safety, Charley and I and twenty 
faithful fellows alone, the rest of the army 
defeated, scattered, broken, or gone over 
to the enemy. They’re a treacherous lot, 
those dark skinned fellows. But the 
twenty cowboys that stuck by Charley and 
me as we rode for our lives that dark 
night were faithful enough, God knows. I 
won't forget them as long as that terrible 
night lives in my memory. Cowpunchers 
from the lower plains they were, with grit 
and nerve enough for Knights of the 
Round Table. 

The enemy was between us and the cap- 
ito! and we could not return the way we 
had come. We were riding blindly in a 
northeasterly direction, not knowing what 
lay in our front or who was following in 
our rear. Poor Charley had an _ ugly 
wound in the right shoulder that rendered 
him worse than useless. As I rode by 
his side through the blackness ot the night, 
with our escort of twenty cowboys pound- 
ing the earth behind, he turned in his 
saddle and said: 

“T can’t keep this thing up any longer, 
old man; you'll have to let me down. But 
you mustn’t stop on my account. Go on 
and tell the president I did the best I 
could for him, but his old army wasn’t 
worth a damn.” 

And with that he pitched forward on 
his horse’s neck. If I hadn’t got my arm 
around him he would have gone to the 
ground. 

“Brace up, old man,” I said. 

“T can’t,” he said. “I’m dying.” 

His head fell back or my shoulder and 
I called to one of the cowboys to strike 
a light. He scratched a match on his 
leather riding breeches and by its flame I 
saw a great gaping hole in Charley’s neck. 
I hadn’t seen it before, and he, fearing to 
delay me, had never even mentioned it. 
He raised his head as he spoke: 

“Put your hand into my side pocket, 
and take out whatever you find in there.” 

I did so and pulled out something white, 
like cardboard. I held it in the light of 
the match. When I saw that it was a 
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girl’s picture I gave a start that made the 
dying man moan. It all came over me in 
a rush. Was. this the reason Charley 
hadn’t gone home with his ship, and had 
instead, obtained permission to stay in 
South America and fight a stranger’s bat- 
tles? 

“You see,” said Charley, “I shouldn’t 
like them to get hold of her picture. Just 
take it along, will you, and burn it up the 
first chance you get; it’s the last favor I’ll 
ask, for can’t you see, man, I’m dying?” 

The little group of cowboys drew closer 
in the darkness. They didn’t exactly un- 
derstand about the picture, but they knew 
Charley was dying, and they wished he’d 
hurry up and do it, for they expected every 
minute to hear the thunder of rebel cav- 
alry. All was silence save for the jingle 
of a silver mounted saddle and the hard 
breathing of the horses. 

“I’m dying,” moaned Charley, and his 
head fell back on my shoulder. He was 
dead. 

We carried him back a little distance 
from the road and then mounted our 
horses and trotted on in silence. The 
ground over which we were riding was 
very sandy and my horse would first sink 
on one foot and then on the other, giving 
me a hearty shaking up. After we had 
ridden about a mile I called the chief of 
the cowboys to my side. He was a dark- 
skinned little fellow, with a scrub of a 
black moustache, and bright, beady eyes 
that flashed fire. The men called him 
“Vic.” I asked him to tell me something 
about the country as we rode. He told 
me we were now drawing near a large 
desert and if we could once cross it we 
would be safe from pursuit. “For,” he 
said, “the rebels will never dare enter it 
in the night without first supplying them- 
selves with water, as it takes at least 
forty-eight hours to reach the other side. 
Once across, however, we will be in the 
land of our friends and safe for at least 
a few days, which will be long enough to 
allow you to escape.” 

“But,” I asked, “how is it that we ven- 
ture into this awful desert without water?” 

“Ah,” said Vic, “I have thought of that, 
Captain. I have been used to this desert 
all my life. I have crossed it many and 
many a time. I know a dozen wells where 
we can get water for ourselves and our 
horses.” 

And so we rode into the great desert. 
All that night we rode on and on and on, 
sometimes at a trot and again at a walk 
—the horses couldn’t make any kind of 
time in that loose sand—with the plucky 
little bronchos doing their very best, and 
the cowboys chatting away in good spirits. 
I felt that after all we would yet come 
through in good shape. I, too, tried to 
keep up my spirits, but I couldn’t help 
thinking of things back home. Somehow 
that day you and I went out to the fort 
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to see young Barker who had just come 
from the “Point” came up before me. 
could see you sitting on that tall butte 
back of the barracks with the sweet yellow 
grass stretching out on all sides, and the 
blue clear sky above, and almost smell the 
sweet meadow odors, and hear the dis- 
tant call of the bugle. It came to me 
suddenly that all I had now was your 
picture which I carried in my pocket along 
with the one Charley had given me to de- 
stroy. How glad I was that I had re- 
covered it wet and muddy from the inn- 
keeper’s garden. I wondered if I should 
ever get home again and be able to look 
back upon this terrible night as only an 
experience, or if this would end it all, 
and my bones rest forever under the 
scorching sun and whiten on the desert 
sands, 

“Not if I can prevent it,” I muttered. 
And then and there I determined to es- 
cape and see home once again. And with 
the help of God I did. 

Over the desert the day was breaking, 
and as the sun rose higher and higher in 
the heavens I could see the immensity of 
the sandy stretch we were crossing. Many 
miles in our front were some little sand 
hills. My cowboy guide pointed to them 
and said: 

“Water in these, Captain.” 

But they were still a long ways off, and 
we and our horses were badly in need of 
the cool fluid. At last, however, we 
reached the wells and the weary, hot, 
thirsty animals thrust their soft noses deep 
down into the cool, clear pools, and we 
dismounted, and drank with our hands 
for a cup, side by side with our mounts. 
And then just as we were ready for a 
fresh start the little cowboy leader sprang 
into his saddle with an oath and pointed 
backwards. Looking, I saw a score of 
black specks against the sky line. They 


‘were bobbing along at a furious rate and 


behind them were many more. 

“We had better get out of this,” I said 
with an attempt at composure. 

“Ride!” shrieked the chief. “Ride for 
the adobe.” The cowboys were already 
leaping into their saddles. 

And we went across the sand like a 
whirlwind. The guide rode well to the 
front and followed our own trail back a 
short distance and then turned off to the 
right at a tangent. ‘Now the black spots 
came so near that I saw them to be rebel 
cavalry. Some miserable traitor must 
have told them about the wells and they 
were on us now in earnest. On we rode 
and close behind came the enemy. Soon 
they would be within rifle range. If we 
could reach the adobe in ten minutes all 
would be -well. If we didn’t—well we 
were prepared to sell our lives dearly and 
die game. Suddenly as we dashed around 
another little group of sand hills, a long, 
low, fort-like structure shot into view. I 
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breathed a little freer and sank the spurs 
still deeper into my horse’s sweating 
flanks. 

“Shall we make it?” I shouted to the 
cowboy leader. And just as I shouted and 
before he could find time to reply, the 
rebels opened fire and one of our men 
pitched out of his saddle and lay motion- 
less upon the sand. But we never stopped 
to return their fire, for the adobe was but 
five yards from us and the rebels only 
twenty. With a rush the leading cowboys 
went through the big gate in the yellow 
wall. I was a little behind and in an- 
other moment would also have passed 
within, when my horse dropped to the 
ground shot through the foreleg and sent 
me on my head in the hot sand. The 
sand was soft and I was on my feet and 
dashing for the opening in the wall with- 
out losing a second, And just as I passed 
within, the rebels pulled up short, and 
veered off to the right and left, with the 
exception of one evil looking fellow, who 
rode right behind me with uplifted saber. 
I turned as the cowboys were swinging 
the big iron-bound gates and raising my 
revolver said: 

“Take that, damn you!” 

I fired and the man fell dead at my feet. 
Then the big gates banged behind me. 

As quick as the great gates were shut 
and the bars drawn across on the inside 
to secure them, the cowboys rushed to 
the loopholes and commenced picking off 
the rebels, aiming as coolly as if they had 
been firing at wild pigs. Those cow- 
punchers were all fine shots and I saw 
five of the rebels tumble from their horses 
before they could manage “to get beyond 
range. But there were many to take the 
places of those who fell, and the killing 
of them only served to exasperate the 
rebels and cool the anger of the cowboys. 
They didn’t venture‘near enough to annoy 
us for some time, however, and we thus 
secured a much needed rest. 

The adobe was a long, low structure 
with walls thick enough to resist a ten- 
pounder. At one end was a place pe- 
titioned off with stalls and opening on the 
court by a low door, and within was a 
floor of hard clay. It was cool and dark, 
and, except for the small opening, was 
separated from the rest of the building by 
thick walls that deadened all sound. Here 
we placed the horses, tying one in each 
stall, then turned our attention to finding 
shelter for ourselves. Each man. barri- 
caded himself at his loophole in a man- 
ner that defied the rebel bullets, but yet 
left him free to return fire with deadly 
effect. We knew that soon we should 
hear the rush of many feet and the patter 
of bullets. I did not think the enemy 
could do us much damage, however. for 
our gate was made of heavy oak, iron- 
bound and fastened by thick steel bars 
imbedded in the solid masenry. Our walls 


they could not scale without ladders, and 
of these they had none. In only one way 
could they take us, and that was by starv- 
ing us out. We had no food and but little 
water. Indeed we were in a_ hopeless 
plight. And now the lookout from the flat 
roof called down that a horseman was 
riding back over the trail from the direc- 
tion in which we had come. 

“Going for help, confound him,” said I. 

The little bright-eyed cowboy chief hit 
the stock of his rifle with his clinched fist 
in a furious anger and cursed under his 
breath, 

“They can’t get heavy artillery through 
all that sand,” I said, “and their light 
pieces won’t stand any kind of a show 
against our walls.” 

“No,” returned the little chief, “but 
they'll bring a thousand rebel devils to 
sit around outside and starve us _ out. 
They'll come from every village in the 


nation. And it’ll be a big day when we 
do come out. Bull baiting simply won’t 
be in it. They’ll try fancy ways of put- 


ting the life out of us. We'll be put up in 
pairs, and in fives, and singly, and the 
fellow that drops with less than fifty bul- 
lets in his body will be the wonder of the 
day. Oh, you’ll have a good chance to die 
with distinction. Your government will 
probably investigate, but that won’t do 
vou any good.” And his eyes went back 
to his loophole. : 

It may seem strange that a man should 
forget the reality and only think of home 
when in the presence of almost certain 
death, but I have noticed it to be so on 
several occasions. A young army officer 
told me that when lost on the deserts of 
southwestern Texas when out after 
Apaches, his thoughts were all for home. 
And so now when the cowboy chief had 
described what my fate would be, I saw 
visions of home. I crossed over to a place 
where I could be alone and took out your 
picture and the one that poor, dying 
Charley had given’ me to destroy. 

Your picture I set up before me in a 
little niche in the wall and then I held a 
match to the other and in a second the 
dry cardboard was only a little heap of 
black ashes. Suddenly it came over me 
that I had no one to leave your picture to 
in case I fell into the hands of the rebels. 
There was only one thing to do. But 1 
could not bear to destroy it then. I waut- 
ed it to look at when the final moment 
came. J tried to think of you far away 
over miles of burning desert and tossing 
sea. It came over me all at once that 
this was Sunday morning, and I could 
see you walking up the beautiful avenue 
between the dear old trees, with the hand- 
some equipages rolling along the smooth 
asphalt, and all the girls in light dresses 
and the men in tall hats. I told myself 
that perhaps when dusk commenced to 
gather in the east and the sun to sink in 

















the west you would go to evening service, 
and then even as you prayed for me far 
away in the south—you know the last 
thing you said to me was that you could 
not do what I asked, but that you would 
always remember me and pray that I 
would get back safe—the last shots might 
be ringing out across the level stretch of 
sands, 

“Good God,” I groaned aloud, “is it all 
to end-like this? Am I to sit here and 
die like a dog?” 

I walked back to where the chief stood 
at his loophole. Heé hadn’t moved an inch. 

“See anything?” I asked. 

“Nothing I haven’t seen before,” he 
answered. “They’re spread pretty well out 
to the east and north. Only one or two 
are in sight now.” 

“Chief,” said I, “if they’re spread out 
like that why couldn’t some of us get 
through their lines in the dusk to-night? 
They won’t be expecting it, and I believe 
it can be done. We have friends that 
would come to our aid, haven’t we?” 

The chief’s little eyes sparkled. 

“Will you try it?” he asked. 

I looked over at your picture. 

“I will.” 

The cowboy chief leaped toward me 
with the tears shining in his eyes, and 
grasped my hand and shook it with a vigor 
that drove the blood up to the elbow. 
They’re emotional fellows, those hot- 
blooded southerners. 

“TI believe you can do it,” he said. 

So it was decided that when the dark- 
ness came I should try to get through the 
enemy’s line and cross the desert to the 
villages of our friends, and send them to 
the adobe of the sand hills. 

The darkness was intense. The desert 
was as silent as the sea at night. As I 
left the adobe the cowboys bid me fare- 
well as though I were one going to his 
death. And I, creeping along, held my 
breath in fear, but neither saw nor heard 
anything. All night I walked and ran, 
and when the first gray streaks of dawn 
came in the east I was miles from the 
adobe and well on my way. The sun rose 
high in the cloudless heavens and the heat 
became intense. On and on I walked 
until my head grew hot and dizzy and I 
stumbled and fell in the burning sand. I 
rested a little while and then started on 
again in the direction of the villages of 
our friends. I felt somewhat refreshed 
after my rest and a long pull at the can- 
teen, and must have made good time for 
the next five miles. At the end of these, 
however, I was terribly dry. I reached 
for my canteen, intending to take only a 
swallow. It was gone! I had left it in 
the sand five miles away. What was I 
todo? To go back for it meant ten weary 
miles of useles toil. To go on without it 
meant almost certain death. I cursed my- 
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self for my earelessness. Could I find wells 
ahead? he cowboy had told me there 
were wells filled with good, cool water. 
I thought I could find them; at least I 
would risk it, and so I pushed on. 

When I had walked another hour I sat 
down in the sand and buried my face in 
my hands. It seemed to be all over with 
me now. Visions of home again came be- 
fore my eyes. I put my hand into my 
pocket and let it rest upon your picture. 
But I didn’t draw it out into view. I 
couldn’t stand it. It was all driving me 
mad. But again I staggered to my feet 
and tottered on. All that day and through 
the night I walked on and on and on, and 
when the sun rose again I was well nigh 
done for. I saw it grow lighter, and then 
the light seemed to fade away into dark- 
ness, and then into utter blackness, and I 
felt myself slipping through space. 

When again the light came to my eyes 
I was in a strange place. I thought I must 
be dreaming, for I was on board a ship. 
A large man with a red beard sat at my 
side. He was a very kind looking man 
and when I tried to rise he told me in a 
gentle voice to remain still. 

“Where am I?” I asked. 

“You are in the hospital of Her Ma- 
jesty’s cruiser Guiltless,’ he said. “I am 
the chief surgeon and you are under my 
charge.” 

“But how the deuce did I come under 
your charge?” I inquired in amazement. 

__ “It’s a long story,” said the Doctor, “but 
if you'll promise to lie still I’ll tell you how 
it came about.” 

I promised, and he then told me that I 
had wandered into a native village as mad 
as a March hare, and it was only after the 
natives had given me water that I could 
tell them anything. They had a hard time 
making me out even then. But when they 
did they lost no time in going to the res- 
cue of the cowboys in the deserted adobe 
of the sand hills. It was the cowboy chief 
who had me removed to the sea coast and 
tenderly cared for. They thought me to 
be of English blood, and when the Guilt- 
less touched at the point where I lay 
with the madness still on me, they had me 
removed on board. And here I found my- 
self when I came to my senses. 

“Where are you taking me, Doctor?” I 
asked, lying back lazily among the pillows. 

“We can take you around the world,” 
said the Doctor, with a wave of his hand. 
“But we touch at New York in three days. 
You haven’t told me yet where you are 


I said, “I’m from the United 
You can leave me at New York.” 
“All right,” said the Doctor. And he 
then arose and left the room, saying he 
would soon be back. 
While he was gone a sudden thought 
came over me. 
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“Oh, Doctor,” I called, as he again came 
into the room, “could you let me have my 
coat for a second?” 

“Why, certainly,” he returned, and went 
over to the other side of the room and 
got it. 

I slipped my hand eagerly into the in- 
side pocket and the first thing it rested 
on was your picture. I felt like shouting 
when it came over me that I was to see 
you again so soon, but I only leaned back 
on the pillows and took a sly look at it 
and felt happy, and wished I was well and 
in New York. 

In two days I was able to walk the 
deck and on the evening of the next we 
reached New York. We dropped anchor 
that night beneath the flaming torch of 
Liberty on Bedlow’s Island. Around us 
were the dusk forms of the shipping, and 
in the distance the city lights. And it 
was home! 

With the morning came the song of land 
birds, sweet to my ears. But much 
sweeter was the first glimpse of my native 
land as I received it that morning from 





the beautiful harbor, with the great city 
and its tall towers and slender steeples 
and massive sky-scrapers in front, and the 
forts that guard the approaches on either 
side, and the green hills and cliffs in the 
distance. 

And then I said good-bve to my friend 
the doctor, and stepped into the small boat 
that was waiting at the side of the vessel, 
and was rowed ashore by six _ hearty 
British tars. And here I am with the 
picture still with me. So you see it’s no 
use trying to get it. It means too much 
for me to ever part with it. 
* x * * * * * 

The girl did not look up as the young 
man finished his story. She sat with her 
head bowed and her eyes resting on the 
floor. The man looked at the picture 
and then at the girl. 

Then he said with a perceptible quiver 
in his strong voice: “You wouldn’t take 
it from me now, would you?” 

The girl looked up and there was some- 
thing in her eyes that made him stretch 
out his hands and spring: toward her. 


THE TRUTHFUL FISHERMAN 


By CLIFFORD TREMBLEY 


He was a noted fisherman, 
(And all his tales were true) 

So when, unbending, he began, 
Expectant, close, we drew. 


“You see, I’d fished a spell,” he said, 
“And ne’er a bite had had; 

The morning hours were well nigh sped 
And I was getting mad, 


“When, suddenly, I felt a bite 
* That happy made me feel; 
The line was swished from left to right, 


And sang with glee my reel. 


“And, gentlemen, as live I do, 
We fought for one full hour, 


And scarce I marked the time nor knew 


He paused and lit his pipe and dreamed 
As upward curled the smoke; 


Which held the hand of pow’r.” 





He waited; for to us it seemed 


Unended. Then Billie spoke— 


“A bass, you said? How much his weight? 
How did you land him, pray?” 


The fisherman did merely state— 


“Alas, he got away.” 
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The Story of a Courtship 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN 


Not very remarkable was this courtship ; 
there was nothing very strange about it. 
or more romantic than is to be the case 
with such things. I doubt that not since 
the daughters of the children of men were 
wooed, there have been many millions of 
such May-time passages of greater inter- 
est, and that the countless Pauls and Vir- 
ginias have plucked the sweet spring of 
flowers together amid more picturesque 
surroundings. Every matron—and some 
maids if they will, though we deprecate the 
omen—can recall at least one wooing 
which she can vouch as a thousand million 
times more extraordinary than that of my 
commonplace hero and heroine. That is 
so: but for that very reason let her read 
of this one, and taking off the cover of her 
own notpourri savour some faint scent of 
the dewy roses of the past spring time. 

It had its origin in the 12:10 down train 
from Euston to Holyhead, which carried 
among other »assengers Charles Maitland, 
of the Temple, barrister by theory and 
idler by, or for want of, practice. He 
traveled first class. When you come to 
know him better you will understand how 
superfluous was this last piece of infor- 
mation. Ten minutes before the train was 
due out, he arrived at the station in a han- 
som. A silk hat, a well-fitting light over- 
coat—the weather for March was mild—- 
grey trousers, and brown gaiters over his 
patent leather boots were the most salient 
details of a costume of which the chief 
characteristic was an air of perfect cor- 
rectness. At the bookstall he did not lin- 
ger, culling with loving eyes the backs of 
many books, and reveling in his choice 
with flofin in hand, as do second class 
passengers, but without hesitation he pur- 
chased a Saturday Review and a Cornhill 
Magazine. After he had taken his seat a 
Smith’s boy invited him to select from a 
tray, upon which glowed half a dozen 
novels; but he gazed sublimely into va- 
cancy over the boy’s head; who soon left 
him and prompted by a vengeful spirit 
only inferior to his precocious knowledge 
of passenger nature, directed upon him the 
attacks of two kindred spirits with Ban- 
bury cakes and British sherry. The win- 
dow was slight protection against theif 
shrill voices, but soon the train started 
and freed him from them. He changed 
his hat for a brown deer-stalker, and hav- 
ing the compartment to himself, had re- 
course to his own thoughts. It was not 
unlikely, he told himself, that he had been 





this journey. 
An Easter, coming somewhat early, seemed 
to have forestalled his wonted invitations 
for that season; and, to stav in London 
being out of the question. he had accepted 


precipitate in undertaking 


Tom Quaritch’s offer. He began‘to have 
doubts of the wisdom of this course now, 
but it was too late. He was bound for 
Tom Quaritch’s. He had known some- 
thing of Tom at college, and recently he 
had done him a slight service in town. No 
more genial soul than the latter existed, 
and he did not rest satisfied until he had 
won from Maitland a half promise to come 
and see his beagles at Easter. At the time 
our traveler had but the remotest idea of 
doing so. He did not know enough of 
Tom’s people, while to have the acquaint- 
ance of the right people and of no one else 
was part of his creed. But now he was 
between the horns of dilemma. These peo- 
ple, of whom he knew nothing, might not 
be the right people; that was one horn. 
The other consisted in the fact that to 
spend a vacation in town was not the 
thing. When we have chosen our horn it 
is natural it should seem the sharper of 
the two. Mr. Charles Maitland frowned as 
he cut the pages of his Cornhill. And 
then he made up his mind to two things. 
First, to bring his stay at Blore Manor 
within the smallest possible limits, and 
secondly, to comport himself while there 
with such a formal courtesy as_ should 
encourage onlv the barest familiarity. 

At Stafford, he had to change into 
another train, which he did, even as he cut 
his magazine, with characteristic nrecis- 
ion and coolness. And so_ he reached 
Blore Station about half-past five, still neat 
and unsullied, with all the aroma of the 
street of scents about him. 

He let down the window and put out 
his head. The country thereabouts was 
flat and uninteresting, the farming untidy, 
the fences low, yet straggling. A short 
distance away a few roofs peeping forth 
from a clump of trees, above which the 
smoke gently curled, marked the village. 
The station consisted of a mere shed and 
a long bare platform. There were but five 
persons visible, and of these one was a 
porter, and one a man-servant in a quiet 
countrified livery. The latter walked 
quickly towards him, but was forestalled 
by three girls, the other occupants of the 
platform, who, at sight of the stranger, 
came tearing from the far end of it at a 
headlong pace. 
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_ “Here he is! Here he is!” cried the 
foremost, her shrill voice drawing a dozen 
heads to the windows of the train. She 
owed her success to an extempore tug in 
the form of an excited bull-terrier, which, 
dragging violently at a strap attached to 
her wrist, jerked her after him much as 
if she had been a kettle tied to his tail. 
She might be anything between twenty 
and five-and-twenty—a tiny little creature 
oi almost fairylike proportions. Her color 
was high and her hair brown; she had 
curiously opaque brown eyes, bright as well 
as opaque. Gloves, she had none and her 
hair was disordered by her struggles with 
the dog. But, after all, the main impres- 
sion she made upon Maitland was that she 
was excessively small. He had no eves 
for the others at present. But one, owing 
to the reckless method of her progression, 
gave him a dim notion of being all legs. 

“You are Mr. Maitland, are you not?” 
the first-comer began volubly, though loss 
of breath interfered a little with the sym- 
metry of her sentences. “Tom had to at- 
tend a meeting of the fox committee at 
Annerley. I’m Maggie Quaritch, and this 
is Dubs—I beg your pardon, how silly of 
me—Joan, I mean, and this is Agnes. 
Why, child, what have you done with your 
hat? Pick it up at once! What wild 
things Mr. Maitland will think us.” 

The youngest girl, whose hat was lying 
on the platform some distance away, hung 
her head in a very pretty attitude of shy 
gaucherie. She was about fifteen—rising 
sixteen in her brother’s phrase—and taller 
than the elder girls, with a peculiarly pale 
complexion, ereenish-grey eyes, and a 
mass of brownish-red hair. Her loosely 
made dress was more in consonance with 
her style than Maitland, staggering under 
the shock of such a reception, had time or 
mind to observe. He formally acknowl- 
edged the introduction, but words did not 
come easily to him. He was so unaccus- 
tomed to this, or to peonle like these. 

“And we must not forget Bill,” resumed 
Miss uaritch, if possible, faster than be- 
fore. “Isn’t he a beauty now, Mr. Maitland? 
Look at his chest, look at his head, look 
at his eyes. Yes, he lost that one in a 
fight with Jack Madeley’s retriever, and 
I’m afraid the sight of the other is going, 
but he’s the most beautiful, loveliest, faith- 
fullest dog in the whole world for all that, 
and his mother loves him, she does!” All 
in a shrill tone rising a note perhaps with 
the final words. 

The train was moving out. The last 
that the twelve faces, still glued to the 
carriage windows, beheld of the scene was 
Miss Quaritch rapturously kissing and 
hugging the bull terrier, while the Lon- 
doner looked on sheepishly. He was hor- 
ribly conscious of the presence of those 
grinning faces and suffered as much until 
the train left as if the onlookers had been 


a dozen of his club comrades. Whereas 
the fact was that they found whatever 
amusement the scene afforded them not in 
the giri’s enthusiasm—she was young 
enough to gush prettily—but in the strange 
gentleman’s awkward consciousness. 

“Now, Mr. Maitland, shall Abiah drive 
you up in the dogcart, or will you walk 
with us? Agnes!” this suddenly in a loud 
scream to the youngest girl, who had moved 
away, “you can let out the dogs! Down, 
Juno! Go down, Jack o’ Pack! Roy, you 
ill-conditioned little dog, you are always 
quarreling! I’m afraid they will make you 
in a dreadful pickle.” 

Indeed it seemed to Maitland that they 
would. An avalanche of scurrying dogs 
descended upon him from some receptacle 
where they had been penned. He had a 
vision of a red Irish setter with soft brown 
eyes, not unlike to, but far finer, than Miss 
Maggie’s, with its paws momentarily upon 
the breast of his overcoat; of a couple of 
wiry fox terriers skirmishing and snarling 
round his trousers, and a shy, lop-eared 
beagle puppy casting miserable glances at 
them from an outside place. And then the 
party vot under way in some sort of order. 
At first Maitland had much ado to answer 
yes or no. He was still bewildered by 
these things, crushed, confounded. 

He could have groaned as he sedately 
explained at what time he left Euston, and 
where he changed. He was conscious that 
when their attention was not demanded by 
the pack of dogs, the virls were covertly 
scrutinizing him; but in his present state 
of mind, it mattered not a straw to him 
whether they were calling him a prig, and 
a “stick,” and affected, and supercilious, 
or were admiring half in scorn the fit of 
his clothes and boots and his lordly air. 
All these remarks were in fact made by 
some one or other of them before the day 
was over. But he was, and would have 
been, supremely indifferent to their criti- 
cisms. 

The weight of the conversation did not 
fall heavily upon him; indeed, when Miss 
Quaritch had a share in it, no one else 
was overburdened. And from time to 
time they met upon the road old women 
or children to whom the girls had always 
something to say. It was, “Well, Mrs. 
Marjoram, and so the donkev is better,” 
or, “Now, Johnny, get along home to vour 
mother,” or “How are you, daddy?” in 
the high pitched key, so trying to the 
cockney’s ear. 

In these parleys Joan, the second girl, 
was foremost. Maitland glanced at her. 
A young man may be very fastidious, but 
neck ribbons awry and brown hair in rich 
disorder do not entirely close his eves to 
a maiden’s comeliness. It would be strange 
if they did were she such an one as Joan 
Quaritch. Not tall, yet tall enough, with 
a full rounded figure, to which her dress 























hardly did, hardly could do, justice, she 
moved with the grace and freedom of ner- 
fect health. Her fair complexion could 
afford to have its fairness marred by a 
freckle or two, such as hers, mere clots in 
cream; and if her features were not per- 
fect, yet a nose too straight and a chin too 
heavy were more than redeemed by great 
grey eyes that, sunny or tearful, could be 
nothing but true, eyes whose frankness and 
good fellowship aggravated the wounds 
they inflicted. Why she was called 
“Dubs” I cannot tell. Perhaps no one 
can. But in her good nature and her 
truth, her simple pride and independence, 
it suited her. 

He had just, to quote the language of 
this cynic’s thoughts, catalogued the last of 
the Graces, when the party reached the 
house, whic’. stood some way back from 
the road. Tom Quaritch had just returned 
and welcomed the guest warmly. His 
mother met Maitland at the drawing room 
door. She was a singularly comely woman, 
stately and somewhat formal. Her greet- 
ing so differed from that of her daughters 
that the visitor found himself speculating 
upon the extraordinary flightiness of the 
late Mr. Quaritch. Wherein I doubt not 
he did him an injustice. 

At dinner our hero had in some degree 
recovered himself, and he told them the 
latest news of the theaters, the clubs, and 
the book world, and while their ignorance 
filled him with a wonder he did not hide. 
their attention propitiated him. He talked 
well, and if he was inclined to lord it a 
little, a shrewd word from Mrs. Quaritch, 
or a demure glance from Miss Joan’s eyes, 
would lower his didactic tone. The young- 
est girl promised-to be an especial thorn in 
his side. 

“Does evervone in London wear shiny 
boots in the daytime, Mr. Maitland?” she 
asked suddenly, apropos des battes, and 
nothing else. 

“A considerable 
Agnes.” 

“What sort of people? No, I’m _ not 
beine rude, mother.” 

“Well, I hardly know how to answer 
that. The idle people, perhaps.” He 
smiled indulgently, which aggravated the 
young lady. She replied, crumbling her 
bread the while in an absent, meditative 
way, her eyes innocently fixed on his 
face—— 

“Then you are one of the idle people, 
Mr. Maitland. I don’t think I like idle 
people.” 

“How singularly unselfish of you, my 
dear Agnes!” put in Joan vigorously, more 
vigorously than politely. 

Maitland’s last reflection as he got into 
bed was that he was quite out of place 
here. These might be verv nice we 
in their way, but not in his way. He 
must make his visit as short as possible, 


number do, Miss 
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and forget all about it as quickly as he 
could. The girls would be insufferable 
when they came to know him familiarly. 
Good gracious! fancy young ladies who 
had never heard of John Inglesant, or of 
W. A. Howell’s books, and confused the 
Grosvenor Gallery with the Water Color 
Exhibition; and read Longfellow; and 
had but vague ideas of the aesthetic! 
Miss Joan was pretty, too, yes, really 
pretty, and had a pleasant voice, and fine 
eyes—ycs, fine eyes. And _ with this 
thought he fell comfortably asleep. 

He came down next morning to find her 
slone in the breakfast room. A _ short- 
skirted beagling costume of scarlet and 
blue allowed him a glimpse of neat ankles 
in scarlet hose. She was kneeling before 
the fire playing with Roy. Her brown 
wavy hair fell in a’ heavy loose loop upon 
her neck, and there was something won- 
derfully bright and fresh in her whole 
appearance. 

“How quickly you have fallen in with 
our barbarous ways,” she said with a 
smile as she rose: “I did not expect you 
to be up for hours yet.” 

“T generally breakfast at nine, and it is 
rearly that now,” he answered annoyed 
by some hint of raillery in her tone, and 
vet unable to conceal a elance of admira- 
tion. “I think I must adopt the Blore 
breakfast’ hour it seems. Miss Joan, to 
agree with you all so well.” 

“Yes,” was the indifferent reply; “we get 
the first of the three rewards for early 
rising. The other two we leave for our 
betters.” 

And she turned away with a little nod 
as the others came in. In five minutes a 
noisy, cheerful breakfast was in progress. 
and the chances of finding a hare formed 
the all-engrossing subject of conversation. 

On this calm grey morning, warm rather 
than cold, the little pack. to the great de- 
light of the household, found quickly, and 
found well. No October leveret was be- 
fore them, but a good stout old hare, who 
gave them a ringing run of two hours, the 
pleasure of which was not materially di- 
minished when she baffled them at last in 
the mysterious way these old hares affect 
and huntsmen fail to fathom. The visitor 
performed creditably, though in different 
training. At Oxford he had been some- 
thing of a crack, and could still upon occa- 
sion forget to keep his boots clean and his 
clothes intact. 

Returning home Maitland found himself 
again with Joan. The heat and pleasure 
of the chase had for the time melted his 
reserve and thawed his resolution. He 
talked well and freely to her of a great 
London hispital over which one of the 
house surgeons had recently taken him; 
of the quiet and orderliness of the long 
still wards; of the feeling that came over 
him there that life was all suffering and 
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death; and how quickly in the bustle of 
the London streets, where the little world 
of the hospital seemed distant and unreal, 
this impression faded away. She listened 
eagerlv, and he, tasting a stealthy and 
stolen pleasure in the seeing how deep and 
pitiful the grey eyes could grow, pro- 
longed his tale. 

“T have enjoyed hearing about it so 
much,” she said gratefully, as they entered 
the village. And indeed she had passed 
several people upon the road without a 
word of greeting. “I hope to be a nurse 
soon. The dear mother does not think me 
old enough yet.” 

“You are going to be a nurse!” in tones 
of such incredulous surprise that the 
amusement which first appeared in her face 
changed to annoyance. 

“Why not? One does not need a knowl- 
edge of art and the newest books for that,” 
she sharply answered. 

“Perhaps not,” he said, feebly, “hut after 
such a life as this, it—the change I mean— 
would be so complete.” 

She looked at him, an angry gleam in 
her eyes, and the color hich in her cheeks. 
“Do vou think, Mr. Maitland. that be- 
cause we run wild—oh no, you have not 
said so—and seem to do nothing but en- 
joy ourselves, we are incapable of any- 
thing bevond hunting and plaving tennis. 
and feeding the dogs, and the hens and 
the chickens? That we cannot have a 
thought beyond pleasure, or a wish to do 
good like other people—peonle in London? 
That we can never look beyond Blore— 
though Blore, I can tell vou, would man- 
age ill without some of us!—nor have an 
aspiration above the kennels and the—and 
the stables? If you think so I trust you 
are wrong.” 

He would have answered humbly, but 
she was gone into the house in huge in- 
dignation, leaving our friend strangely 1n- 
comfortable. It was iust twenty-four 
hours since his arrival: the oninion of one 
at least of the madcaps had ceased to he 
a matter of indifference to him. The 
change occurred to him as he mounted 
the stairs, so that he laughed when alone 
in his room and resolved to keep away 
from that girl for the future. How hand- 
some she had looked when she was fiving 
out at him, and how generous seemed her 
anger even at the time. Somehow the 
prospect of the four davs he had still to 
spend at Blore was not so depressing as 
at first. Certainly the visit was shortened 
by one day, and that may have been the 
reason. 

Meanwhile Maggie in her sister’s hed- 
r¢o.m had much to sav of the dav’s doings. 
‘Didn't he go well Mv werd! he ic not 
half so stiff as I thought him. I believe 
he’d be a very good fellow if he had some 
of the conceit taken ont of him.” 

“T think he’s’ insufferable,” was the 


chilling answer from Joan; “he considers 
us savages, and treats us as such.” 

“He may consider us fit for the Zoo if 
ke likes; it won't hurt us,” quoth Maggie, 
indifferently. With which Joan expressed 
neither assent nor dissent, but brushed her 
hair a little faster. 

Maitland did not for a moment abandon 
his fresh resolutions. Still he thought he 
owed it to himself to set the matter right 
with the young lady before he stiffened 
anew. As he descended he met her run- 
nine up two steps at a time. 

“Miss Joan, I am afraid I vexed you 
just now,” he said with grave humility 
“Will you believe it unintentional—stunid 
on my part, and grant me your pardon?” 

“Oh dear!” she cried gaily. “We are 
not used to this here. It is quite King 
Corhetua and the beggar maid.” She 
dropned him a mock courtesy, and held 
out her hand in token of amity, when the 
full significance of what she had said 
rushed into her mind and florded her face 
with crimson. Without another word or 
look she fled p stairs, and he heard her 
door bang behind her. 

Mr. Charles Maitland, 
contre, went down smiling grimly. 
holl he stood for a moment 


after this re- 
In the 
in deep 


thought: then sagely shook his head sev- 
eral times at a stuffed fox and ‘oined the 
party in the drawingroom. 

The next day and the next pissed with 


surprising quickness, as the latter days 
of a visit alwavs do. In another forty- 
eight hours Maitland’s would be over. Yet 
singularly enough his snirits did not rise, 
as he expected they would, at the near 
prospect of release. As he closed his 
bedroom he had a vision of a pair of grey 
eyes smiling into his, and his palm 
seemed still to tingle with the touch of a 
soft warm hand. He had kept his resolu- 
tion well—small credit to him. Joan had 
seemed to avoid him since her unlucky 
speech upon the stairs. When she did 
speak to him her words. or more often 
her tone, stun him, and he smarted under 
a sense that she renaid with interest the 
small account in which he was inclined to 
haid the family generally. He resented 
her veiled contemnt with stranve bitterness. 
so that Agnes remarked wth her usual 
candor that he and Toan never snoke to 
one another save to “jangle.” Afterwards, 
walking on the lawn, some line ahout 
“sweet bells jangled out of tne,” ran in 
his head. The girl was a vixen, he said 
to himself, yet he tried to imacine how 
tender and glorious the great grey eves, 
that he only knew as cold or sancv or de- 
fiant, could be when their depths were 
stirred by love. But this imagination fail- 
ing to satisfy even himself, he went to 
put on his heagling dress in the worst of 
humors. 

Possibly this made him a trifle reckless, 
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for a promising run ended in ten minutes 
so far as he was concerned in a sprained 
ankle. In jumping over a low fence into 
a lane his one foot came down sideways on 
a large stone upon which some pauper had 
scamped his work, and the mischief was 
done. The ominous little circle that hunt- 
ing men know so well soon gathered round 
him, and he was helped to his feet, or 
rather foot. Then Agnes fetched the car- 
riage, and he was driven back to Blore. 
Now, under the circumstances, what could 
Mrs. Quaritch, without an arriere pensee 
in the world, do put press him to stay 
until at least he could put the foot to the 
ground? Nothing. And what could he 
do but consent? At any rate that is what 
he did. 

So he was established in the drawing- 
room, a pretty cosy room, and told him- 
self it was a terrible nuisance. But, for a 
cripple confined to a couple of rooms, and 
surrounded bv uncongenial people, with- 
out a single new magazine or a word of 
the world’s gossip, he kept up his spirits 
wonderfully well. The wavs of the three 
girls and the calm approval of their sedate 
mother, could not fail to amuse him. 
Lvine there and seeing and hearirge many 
things which would not have come to his 
knowledge as a mere visitor. he found 
them not quite what he had judged them 
to be. He missed Joan one morning, and 
when with an unconscious fretfulness he 
inquired the reason, learned that she had 
been sitting un through the nicht with an 
old servant who was ill in the village. He 
said some word about it to her—very 
differently, for she took his compliments 
but ill at all times; now she flamed out at 
him with twice her ordinary bitterness and 
disdain, and punished him by taking her- 
self out of the room at once. 

“Confound it!” he cried, beating un his 
pillow fiercely, “I believe the girl hates 
me. 

Did he? and did she? 

Then he fell into a fit of musing such as 
men approaching thirty who have lived in 
London are very apt to indulge in. A 
club was not evervthing, be it as good as 
it might be. And life was not a lounge 
in Bond Street and Pall Mall and nothing 
more. He thought how dull a week 
spent on his sofa in the Adelphi would 
have been, even with the newest maga- 
zines and the fifth and special Globes. In 
three days was his birthday—his twentv- 
ninth. And did the girl reallv hate him? 
It was a nice name, Joan: Duhs, umph! 
Dubs? Joan? And so he fell asleen. 

How long he slept and whether he car-. 
ried something of his dream into his 
waking he could only guess, but he was 
aroused by a singular sensation—singular 
in that though once familiar enough. it 
was not as strange to him as the sicht 
of his dead mother’s face. If his half- 
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recalled senses did not deceive him, if he 
was not still dreaming of Joan, the warm 
tough of a pair of soft lips was yet linger- 
ing unon his forehead, the rustle of a 
dress very near his ear yet sounded 
crisply in it. And then some one glided 
from him and he heard a hasty exclama- 
tion and opened his eyes dreamily. By the 
screen which concealed the door and 
sheltered him from its draughts was 
standing Joan, a tiptoe, poised as in ex- 
pectation, something between flight and 
amusement in her face, her attitude full of 
unconscious grace. He was still bewil- 
dered, and hardly returned from a dream- 
land even less conventional than Blore. 
Without as much as surprise as if he had 
thought the matter out—it seemed then 
almost a natural thing—he said: 

“You shall have the gloves, Dubs, with 
pleasure.” 

The girl’s expression as he spoke 
changed to startled astonishment. She be- 
came crimson from her hair to her throat. 
She stepped towards him, checked herself, 
then made a quick movement with her 
hand as if about to say something, and 
finally covered her face with her hands and 
fled from the room. Before he was wide- 
awake he was alone. 

At first he smiled pleasantly at the fire, 
and patted Roy, Joan’s terrier, who was 
lying beside him curled up snugly in an 
ansle of the sofa. Afterwards he became 
grave and very thouchtful, and finally 
shook his head very much as he had at the 
stuffed fox in the hall. And he so fidgeted 
till Roy, who was in a restful mood, re- 
tired to the hearthrug. 

It would be hard to describe Joan’s 
feeling that afternoon. She was_ proud, 
and had begun by resenting for all of them 
the illconcealed contempt of Tom’s Lon- 
don friend—this man of clubs and chit- 
chat. She was quite prepared to grant 
that he was different from them, but not 
superior. A kind of contempt for the 
veneer and polish which were his pride 
was natural to her, and she showed this 
not rudely nor coquettishly, but with a 
hearty sincerity. Still, it is seldom a cirl 
is unaware of admiration, and rare that 
she does not in secret respect self-asser- 
tion in the male creature. This man knew 
much too, and could tell it well. that was 
strange, and new, and delightful to the 
country maiden. If he had any heart at 
all—and since he was from London ‘town 
she supposed he had not, though she 
granted him eyes and fine perceptions of 
the beautiful—she might have, almost, 
some day, promised herself to like him 
had he been of her world—not reflecting 
that this very fact that he was not of ner 
world formed the charm by which he 
evoked her interest. As things were, she 
more than doubted of his heart, and had 
no doubt at all that between their world 
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lay a great, impassable, unbridgeable 
abyss. 

But this afternoon the dislike which 
had been fading day by day along with 
those feelings in another which had caused 
it was revived in its old strength upon 
the matter of a kiss. Alone in her own 
room the thought made her turn crimson 
with vexation, and she stamped the floor 
with annoyance. He had made certain 
overtures to her—slender and meaningless 
in all probability. Still, if he could believe 
her capable after such looks and words 
as he had used—if after these he thought 
her capable of this, then indeed were 
there no abyss at all, he could be nothing 
to her. Oh, it was too bad, too intoler- 
able! She would never forgive him. How 
indeed could she be anything to him, if she 
could do such a thing, as dreadful, as un- 
maidenly to her as to the proudest beauty 
among his London friends. She told her- 
self again that he was insufferable, and de- 
termined to slap Roy well upon the first 
opportunity if that mistaken little pearl of 
price would persist in favoring the 
stranger’s sofa. 

Until this was cleared up she felt her 
position the very worst in the world, and 
yet would not for a fortune give him an 
opportunity of freeing her from it. The 
very fact that he addressed her with, as 
it seemed, a greater show of respect, 
chafed her. Agnes, with a precocious clev- 
erness, a peneration quite her own, kept 
herself and her dog, Jack o’ Pack, alias 
Johnny Sprawn, out of sister’s way, and 
teased her only before company. 

But at last Maitland caught Miss Joan 
unprotected. 

“T hope that these are the right size, 
Miss Joan—they are six and a quarter,” 
he said boldly, vet with, for a person of his 
disposition and breeding, a strarge amount 
of shamefacedness; producing at the same 
time a pair of gloves, Courvoisier’s best, 
manybuttoned, fit for a goddess. 

“I beg your pardon?” she said, breath- 
ing quickly. But she euessed what he 
meant. 

“Let me get out of your debt.” 

“Out of my debt, Mr. Maitland?” tak- 
ing the gloves mechanically. 

“Please. Did you think I had forgot 
ten? I should find it hard to do that,” 
he continued, encouraged and relieved by 
having got rid of the gloves, and inatten- 
tive at the moment of her face. Yet she 
looked long at him and searchingly. 

“I have found it hard to understand 
you,” she said at last with repressed anger 
in voice and eye, “very hard, Mr. Mait 
land; but I think I do so now. Do vou 


believe that it was I who kissed you when 
you were asleep on Wednesday afternoon? 
Can you think so? You force me to pre- 
sume it is so; your estimate of my mod 
esty and of your own deserts must differ 
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considerably. I had not the honor. Your 
gloves,” and she dropped them upon the 
flcor as if the touch contaminated her, the 
act humiliating the young gentleman at 
least as much as her words—“you had bet- 
ter give to Agnes, if you wish to observe 
a silly custom. They are due to her, not 
to me. I thank you, Mr. Maitland, for 
having compelled me to give this pleasant 
explanation.” 

She turned away with a gesture of such 
queenly contempt that our poor hero—now 
most unheroic and dumb as Carlyle would 
have had his, only with mortification and 
intense disgust at his stupidity—amazed 
that he could have thought meanly of this 
girl, “who moved most certainly a god- 
dess,” had not a word to express his sor- 
row. A hero utterly crestfallen. But at 
the door she looked back, for some strange 
reason known perchance to female read- 
ers. The gloves were on the floor iust 
beyond his reach—poor, forlorn, sprawling 
objects, their fingers and palms spread as 
if in ridiculous appeal. As for him. he 
was lying back on the sofa, in appearance 
so helpless and crushed that the woman's 
pity ever near moved her. She went slowly 
back, and picked up the gloves, and put 
them on the table where he could take 
them. 


“Miss Joan,” he said in a tone of per- 


sistence that claimed a hearing, “we are 
always, as Edith says, jangling—on my 
side of course is the false note. Can we 


not accord better, and be better friends?” 

“Not until we learn to know one an- 
other better,” she said, coldly, looking 
down at him, “or become more discerning 
judges.” 

“I was a fool, am idiot, an imbecile!” 
She nodded gravely, still regarding him 
from a great height. “I was mad to be- 
lieve it possible!” 

“T think we may be better friends,” she 
responded, smiling faintly, yet with sudden 
good humor. “We are beginning to know 
—one another.” 

“Then Miss Joan, will you ever forgive 
me? T shall never err again in that direc- 
tion,’ he pleaded. “I am humiliated in 
my own eyes until you tell me it is for- 
gotten.” 

She nodded, and this time with her own 
frank smile. 

Then she turned away and did leave the 
room, this time taking Roy with her. Her 
joyous laughter and his excited barking 
proclaimed through the leneth and breadth 
of Blore that he was enjoying the rare in 
dulgence of a good romp on the back lawn 
It was Roy’s day. 

And can a dog ever hope for a better 
day than that upon which his mistress be 
comes aware that another is thinking of 
her and for her, that she is the verv cen 
ter of that other’s thoughts? What a 
charmin® pleasantly hewildering discovers 
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it is, this learning that for him when she — foolish question this was. Still it was, was 
is in the room it is full, and wanting her it not? 


it is empty, be it ever so crowded; that 
all beside, though they be witty or famous, 
or what they will, or can or would, are 
but lay figures, shadow guests in his esti- 
mation. ‘That is her dog’s day, or it may 
be his dog’s day. It is a pleasant discov- 
ery for a man, but for a girl, a sweet half- 
fearful consciousness, the brightest part of 
love’s young dream—even when the kin- 
dred soul is of another world, and an 
abyss, wide, impassable, unbridgeable, lies 
between. 

3ut these things come to sudden ends 
sometimes. Sprains, however severe, have 
an awkward knack of getting well. Swel- 
lings subside from inanition, and doctors 
insist for their credit’s sake that the stick 
or ready arm be relinquished. Certainly 
a respite or a relapse—call it which you 
will—is not impossible with care, but it is 
brief. A singular shooting pain, not eas- 
ily located with exactness, but somewhere 
in the neighborhocd of the calf, has been 
found useful; and a strange rigidity of the 
tendon Achilles in certain position may 
gain a day or two. But at last not even 
these will avail, and the doubly injured 
one must out and away among the rose 
leaves. Twice Maitland fixed his departure 
for the following morning, and each time 
when pressed to stay gave way, after so 
feeble, so ludicrous a resistance, if it de- 
served the name, that Agnes scarcely con- 
cealed her grimace, and Joan looked an- 
cther way. She did not add anything to 
the other’s hospitable entreaties. If she 
guessed what made Maggie’s good-night 
kiss so fervent and clinging, she made no 
sign and offered no opening. 

In the garden next morning Maitland 
taxed her with her neutrality. It was 
wonderful how his sense of humor had be- 
come developed at Blore. 

“T thought that you did not need so 
much pressure as to necessitate more than 
four neople’s powers of persuasion being 
used,” she answered in the same playful 
spirit. “And besides, now you are well 
enough must you not leave?” 

“Indeed? Miss Joan.” 

“And go back to your own way of life? 
It is a month since you saw the latest 
telegrams, and there is a French company 
at the Gaiety, I learn from the Standard. 
We have interests and duties, though you 
were so hard of belief about them, at 
Blore, but you have none.” 

“No interests?” 

She shook her head. “No duties, at any 
rate.” 

“And so you think,” he asked, his eyes 
fixed upon her changing features, “that 
I should go back to my old way of life— 
ot a century ago?” 

“Of course you must!” But she was 
not so rude as to tell him what a very 


“So I will, or to something like it, and 
yet very unlike. But not alone. Joan, 
you will come with me? If I have known 
you but a month, I have learned to love 
your truth and goodness and you, Joan, so 
that if I go away alone, to return to the 
old life would be bitterly impossible. You 
have spoiled that: you must make for me 
a fresh life in its place. Do you remem- 
ber you told me that when we knew one 
another we might be better friends? I 
have come to know you better, but we 
cannot be friends. We must be something 
more, more even than lovers, Joan—hus- 
band and wife, if you can like me enough.” 

It was not an unmanly way of putting 
it, and he was in earnest. But so quiet, so 
self-restrained was his manner that it sa- 
vored of coldness. The girl whose hand 
he held while he spoke had no such 
thought. Her face was turned from him. 
She was gazing over the wall across the 
paddock where Maggie’s mare was peace- 
ably and audibly feeding, and so at the 
Blore Ash on its mimic hill, every bough 
and drooping branchlet dark against the 
surset sky; and this radiant in her eyes 
with a beauty its deepest glows had never 
held for her before. The sweetest joy was 
in her heart, and grief in her face. He 
had been worthy of himself and her love. 
While he spoke she told herself, not that 
some time she might love him, but that 
she had given him all her true heart al- 
ready. And yet as he was worthy, so she 
must be worthy and do her part. 

“You have done me 2 great honor,” she 
said at last, drawing away her hand from 
his grasp, though she did not turn her face, 
“but it can not be, Mr. Maitland. I am 
very grateful to you, I am indeed, and 
sorry.” 

“Why can it not be?” he said shortly; 
startled, I am bound to say, and mortified. 

“Because of—of many things. One is 
that I should not make you happy, nor 
you me. I am not suited to your way of 
life. I am of the country, and I live to be 
free and unconstrained, while you are of 
the town. Oh, we should not get on at 
all. Perhaps you would not be ashamed of 
me as your wife, but you might be, and 
I could not endure the chance even of it. 
There,” she added with a laugh in which 
a woman’s ear might have detected the 
suppression of a sob, “is one sober reason 
where none can be needed.” 

“Is that your only reason?” She was 
picking the mortar out of the wall. ; 

“Oh, dear me, no! I have a hundred. 
but that is a sufficient one,” she answered, 
almost carelessly, flipping a scrap of lime 
from the wall with her forefinger. 

“And you have been playing with me 
all this time!” cried he obtusely enraged 
by her flippancy. 

















































“Not knowingly, not knowingly, indeed.” 

“Can you tell me that you were not 
aware that I loved you?” 

“Well, I thought—the fact is, I thought 
that you were amusing yourself—in West 
End fashion.” 

“Coquette!” 

“Mr. Maitland!” she cried vehemently. 
“How dare you? There is proof, if any 
were needed, that I am right. You would 
not have dared to say that to any of your 
town acquaintances. I am no coquette. If 
I have given you pain, I am very sorry. 
And—I beg that we may part friends.” 

She had begun fiercely with all her old 
spirit. He turned away, and she ended 
with a sudden, anxious, pitiful lameness, 
that yet, so angry and dull of understand- 
ing was he, it taught him nothing. 

“Friends!” he cried impatiently. “I told 
you that it was impossible. Oh, Joan, think 
again! Have I been too hasty? Have I 
just offended you in some little thing? 
Then let me come to you again in three 
months after I have been back among my 
old friends?” 

“No, don’t do that, Mr. Maitland. It 
will be of no use and will but give us 
pain.” 

“And yet I will come.” he replied firm- 
ly, endeavoring by the very eager longing 
of his own gaze to draw from her fair 
downcast face some sign of hope. “I will 
come, if you forbid me a hundred times. 
And if you have been playing with me— 
true, I am in no mood for soft words 
now—it shall be your punishment to say 
me nay again. I shall be here, Joan, to 
ask you in three months from to-day 4 

“I cannot prevent you,” she said. “Be- 
lieve me, I shall only have the some an- 
swer for you.” 

“I shall come,” he said doggedly, and 
looked at her with eyes reluctant to quit 
her drooping lashes lest they should miss 
some glance bidding his heart take cour- 
age. But none came, only the color flut- 
tered uncertainly in her face. So he slow- 
ly turned away from her at last and walked 
across the garden, and out of sight by the 
gate into the road. He saw nothing of the 
long dusty track, and struggling hedges 
bathed in the last glow of sunset. Those 
big grey eyes, so frank and true, came 
again and again between him and the pros- 
pect, and blinded his own with a mist of 
sorrow and anger. Ah, Blore, thou wast 
mightily avenged | 





* # * 


It is a hot afternoon in August laden 
with the hum of dozing life. The sun has 
driven the less energetic members of the 
Quaritch family into the cool gloom of the 
drawingroom, where the open windows 
are shaded by the great cedar. Mrs. 
Quaritch upon the sofa is nodding over a 
book. Joan in a low wicker seat may be 
doing the same; while Agnes pursuing a 
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favorite employment upon the hearthrug 
is now and again betrayed by a half stifled 
growl from one or the other of the dogs 
as they rise and turn themselves reproach- 
fully, and flop down again with a sigh in a 
cool place. 

“Agnes,” cries her mother, upon some 
more distinct demonstration of misery: be- 
ing made, “for goodness sake leave the 
dogs alone. They have not had a mo- 
ment’s peace since lunch.” 

“A dog’s life isn’t peace, mamma,” she 
answers with the simple air of a discoverer 
of truth. But, nevertheless, she looks 
about for fresh worlds to conquer. 

“Even Mr. Maitland was better than 
this,” she announces after a long yawn of 
discontent, “though he was dull enough. 
I wonder why he did not come in July. 
Do you know, Joan?” 

“O, Agnes, do let us have a moment’s 
peace for once. We are not dogs,” cries 
Joan fretfully. 

_ Wonder! she was always wondering. 
his very minute, while her eyes were on 
the page, it was in her mind. Through all 
those three months passing hour by hour 
and day by day, she could assure herself 
that when he had come and gone, she 
would be at rest again; things would be as 
before with her. Let him come and go. 
But when July arrived, and he did not, a 
sharper pain made itself felt. Bravely as 
she strove to beat it down, well as she 
might hide it from others, the certainty 
that it had needed no second repulse to 
balk his love, sorely hurt her pride. Just 
her pride, she told herself; nothing else. 

_That he had not stood the test he had 
himself proposed; that any unacknowl- 
edged faintest hope she might have cher- 
ished deep down in her heart that he 
might master her by noble ypersistence, 
must now be utterly quenched; these 
things of course had no bitterness for her 
to do with the wearied look that some- 
through the hot August days; had nothing 
times dulled the grey eyes, nor with the 
sudden indifference or as sudden enthu- 
siasm for lawn tennis and dogs and pig- 
eons, that marked her daily moods, 

_ Agnes’ teasing by putting her medita- 
tions into words has disturbed her. She 
gets up and moves restlessly about, touch- 
ing this thing and that, and at last leaves 
the room, and stands in the hall thinking. 
Here, too, it is.dark and cool, and made 
to seem more so, the door into the garden 
being opened, by the hot glare of sunshine 
falling upon the spotless doorstep. She 
glances at this listlessly. The house js 
still, the servants are at the back; the 
dogs all worn out by the heat. Then as 
she hesitates, a slight crunching of foot- 
steps upon the gravel comes to her ear, 
breaking the silence. A sudden black 


‘ shadow falls upon the sunny step and tells 


of a visitor. Some one chases away the 
shadow, and steps upon the stone and 
































raises his gloved hand to the bell. Charles 
Maitland at last. 

Coming straight in from the sunshine 
he cannot see the swift welcome that 
springs to eye and cheek, a flash of light 
and color, quick to come and go. He is 
too much moved himself to mark how her 
hand shakes. He sees no difference in 
her. But she sees a change in him. She 
detects some subtle difference that eludes 
her attempt to define its nature, and only 
fills her with a vague sense that this is 
not the Charles Maitland from whom she 
parted. 

It is a meeting she has pictured often, 
but not at all like this. He signs to her 
to take him into the dining room, the 
door of which stands open. 

“I have come back, Miss Joan.” 

“Yes?” she answers, sitting down with 
an attempt to still the tumult within, with 
such success that she brings herself for the 
moment nearly to the frame of mind in 
which they parted, and there is the same 
weary sufferance in her tone. 

“I have come back as I said I would. I 
have overstecned the three months, but I 
had age-the ston for my delay. Indeed 
I ha gain, keepingoubt whether I ought to 
see you higaiti#at all, only I could not bear 
you to think what you naturally would. 
I felt that I must see you, even if it cost 
us both pain.” There is a new awkward- 
ness in his tone and pose. 

“IT told you that it was—quite unneces- 
sary—and useless,” she answers, with a 
strange tightening in her throat. 

“Then it can do you no harm,” he as- 
sents, quietly. “I have come back not to 
repeat my petition, but to tell you why I 
do not and cannot.” 

“I think,” she puts in coldly, “that upon 
the whole you had better spare yourself 
the unpleasantness of explaining anything 
to me. Don’t you think so? I asked you 
for no proof, and held out no hope. Why 
do you trouble me? Why have you come 
back ?” 

“You have not changed!” 

For the first time a ring of contempt in 
her voice takes the place of cold indiffer- 
ence. “I do not change in three months, 
Mr. Maitland. But there; my mother will 
wish to see you, and so will Agnes, who is 
hankering after something to happen. 
They are in the drawingroom.” 

“But, Miss Joan, grant me one mo- 
ment! You have not heard my reasons.” 

“Your reasons! Is it absolutely neces- 
sary?” she asks, half fretfully, aalf scorn- 
fully, her uppermost thought an intense de- 
sire to be by herself in her own room, with 
the door safely locked. 

“T think so, at any rate. Why, I see! 
By Jove, of course you must be thinking 
the worst of me now! Oh, no, if you 
could not love me, Joan—pray pardon 
me, I had no right to call you by your 
name—you need not despise me. I can- 
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not again ask you to be my wife, because,” 
he laughs uneasily, “fortune has put it out 
of my power to take a wife. My trustee 
has made ducks and drakes of my property, 
or rather bulls and bears. I have but a 
trifle left to begin the world upon, and far 
too little to marry upon.” 

“T read of it in the papers. I saw that 
a Mr. Maitland was the chief sufferer, but 
I did not connect him with you,” she says 
in a low voice. 

“No, of course not. How should you?” 
he answers lightly. But nevertheless her 
coldness is dreadful to him. He had 
thought she would express some sympathy. 
And gaily as he talks of it, he feels some- 
thing of the importance of a ruined man 
and something of his claim to pity. 

“And what are you going to do?” 

“Do? We've arranged all that. They 
say there is a living to be made at the Bar 
in New Zealand, if one does not object 
to riding boots and spurs as part of the 
professional costume. Of course it will 
be a different sort of life. and Agnes’ 
favorite patent leathers will be left behind 
in every sense. This would have been a 
bad blow to me.” There is a slight catch 
in his voice, and he gets up, and looks 
out of one of the windows with his back 
to her. ‘Now I have learned from you 
that life should not all be lounging round 
the table and looking over other’s people’s 
cards. It has been a sharp lesson, but 
very opportune as things have turned out. 
I am ready to take a hand myself now— 
even without a partner.” 

He does not at once turn round. He 
had not fancied she would take it like this, 
and he listened for a word to tell him 
that at any rate she is sorry—is grieved as 
for a stranger. Then he feels a sudden 
light, timid touch upon his arm. Joan is 
standing quite close to him, and does not 
move or take away her hand as he turns. 
Only she looks down at the floor when 
she speaks. 

“I think I should like to go—to New 
Zealand.” 

Half laughing, half crying, and wholly 
confused, she looks up into his astonished 
face with eyes so brimful of love and ten- 
derness that they tell all her story. For 
just an instant his eyes meet hers. Then 
with a smothered exclamation he draws her 
to him—and—in fact smothers the excla- 
niation, 

“I am so glad you’ve lost your money,” 
sobs, hiding her face as soon as she can 
upon his shoulder. “I should not have 
done at all—for you—in London, Charley.” 

There let us leave her. But no, another 
is less merciful. Neither of them hears 
the door open or sees Agnes’ face appear 
at it. But she both sees and hears, and 

says verv distinctly and clearly, 

“Well!” 

But even Agnes is happy and satisfied. 
Something has happened. 
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Wherever native manliness is held in 
honor, the heroic pleiads of the seaboard 
beaches, these men who drive their life 
boats through the Lakes and the great 
Atlantic and Pacific, with hearts greater 
than danger, can never fail their meed. 
The history of the United States Life Sav- 
ing Service is filled with heroic achieve- 
ments and personal courage. 

The present United States Life Saving 
Service was established by act of Congress 
in 1878. It is the only exclusive govern- 
mental establishment of the kind in the 
world, the life saving institutions abroad 
being voluntary societies supported by. do- 
nations of benevolent persons: and to this 
country belongs the eminent distinction 
of having originated an elaborate system 
of relief for seafarers wrecked upon its 
coast, backed by the means and energies of 
the Government. 

Although the coast of the United States 
is more extended than that of any other 
maritime country and is fraught with pe- 
culiar difficulties and perils to navigators, 
as many shipwrecks show, the public 
movements for protecting the lives im- 
periled by disaster upon crews and by the 
conditions of extemporized service werc 
of such value as to evoke from time to 
time some pecuniary aid from both the 
State and the General Government. Up to 
1878 the work was in a state of chaos; at- 
tempts were made with the help of dona- 

“tions from private sources, half-hearted 
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assistance from the State and National 
Government, to better the conditions, but 
it was not until the many appalting catas- 
trcphes opened the eyes of the people and 
caused Congress to order the National 
Government to institute a systematic and 
thorough plan for the preservation of life 
and property of those who “go down to 
sea in ships.” 

Under government control, the  suc- 
cess of the life saving service made itself 
felt and it was extended from time to time 
until at present the shores of the Great 
Lakes and the sandy beaches and rocky 
promontories of the salty seas, which 
nearly surround the United Surs, are dot- 
ted with 272 life saving’ s assure it which 
are employed over 1,600 ‘nd gone,..¢ the 
season. ‘Taking as an example the year 
1902, during which time the amount of 
property imperiled was greatly in excess 
of that of previous years in the history 
of the service, owing to the large num- 
ber of vessels involved, the work of the 
service and its incalculable value to the 
seafarer is shown. During the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1902, the disasters num- 
bered 746, involving property to the 
amount of $14,567,130, of which there was 
saved $12,292,795. The number of per- 
sons whose lives were imperiled in these 
disasters was 4,220 and of this number only 
twenty-five were lust, truly a monunient 
to the efficiency of the service and to the 
heroism of the men who compose it. The 
































foregoing does not include the seven men 
lost from the Monomy Life Saving crew 
nor seventy persons rescued from various 
positions of danger who would otherwise 
have perished. Thus it will be seen of 
what immense value to the shipping inter- 
ests, and of what great humanitarian im- 
pertance this service is. 

The stations are opened for service on 
the seaboard from September 1 to May 1, 
or a shorter period where deemed pru- 
dent, and on the Lakes from the opening 
to the closing of navigation. Strict watch 
and ward is kept during this period. The 
time between sunset and dawn is divided 
into watches, each kept by two men of the 
crew of six at the several stations. 

In conformity of this routine, two men 
issue at sunset from each coast station. 
They carry beach lanterns and are pro- 
vided with Coston signals, which are cyl- 
indrical cases of combustible materials 
fitted into percussion holders.’ One man 
goes to the right, the other to the left, each 
continuing his way along the beach keep- 
ing a watch seaward until he meets a sim- 
ilar patrol from the next station, when he 
returns to the starting point where he sets 
out again, keeping up his march until the 
term of his watch expires and that of the 
next patrol begins. Thus, every minute 
along the ocean and lake beaches in moon- 
light, starlight, thick darkness, driving 
tempests, wind, sun or hail, a file of senti- 
nels is strung out steadily marching, ever 
on the lookout for distressed vessels. The 
duty is arduous, often terrible; strong 
tides flooding the beach, quicksands, over- 
whelming blasts, bitter cold, are often the 
conditions of the journey. The result is 
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this: should a vessel strand, which usually 
takes place at some shoal or bar at from 
one or two hundred yards distance from 
the beach, instead of being left unnoticed 
for many hours, perhaps to be torn to 
pieces by the furious surf, she is surely to 
be discovered by the patrolman. Seeing 
her, he at once drives his spike into the 
Coston cartridge which ignites with a 
fierce deflagration, reddening the darkness 
and notifying those on board the wreck 
that they have been seen. The patrolman 
then races to his station and brings the 
crew. The keeper knows by the state of 
the surf whether the boat can be used or 
whether he will have to resort to the life 
car, or breeches-buoy. The boat always 
puts out if possible, this being the speed- 
iest mode of succor. If the surf be impas- 
sable the wreck gun casts its lariat over 
the wreck, the hawser and hauling lines are 
set up and the imperiled seafarers are 
drawn ashore, but whatever mode of res- 
cue is effected, it involves hours of racking 
labor, protracted exposure to the roughest 
weather and many a strain under the spur 
of exigency and the curb of discipline 
which generally exhausts the life saving 
crews. In the case of the boat service, 
whether by surf boat or life boat, tremen- 
dous perils are added to the hardships. The 
result of these gallant toils in the rigors of 
the winter and the drench of the surf since 
the date of the original organization of the 
service has been extraordinary, but it is 
not of the service itself that we wish to 
relate, but of the heroic achievements and 
individual fortitude of the life saving 
crews. Knowing naught but duty, and that 
duty possibly one of the hardest given to 
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man, the cases of heroism, one of which 
is here given, read like a romance. And 
it is not due alone to the life saving crew 
or the individual member of it, but it is 
the courage of some of the shipwrecked 
mariners that many a life has been saved 
and many a home spared from darkness 
and despair. Newspapers do not herald in 
glowing head lines these great acts of 
heroism; more likely a heroic event of this 
kind is paragraphed and the ordinary read- 
er passes it unnoticed, but the United 
States Government in its magnanimity and 
greatness does not lose sight of its heroes 
and gives them praise without stirit. and 
accords them the honor which should al- 
ways reward humanitarian deeds. 

By far the most distressing calamity to 
the Life-Saving Service during many 
years, and one unequaled by more than 
two or three in its history, was that which 
occurred on the 17th of March, 1902, near 
the eastern end of Shovelful Shoal, coast 
of Massachusetts, and resulted in the 
drowning of twelve persons, five from the 
stranded coal barge Wadena and seven 
from the crew of the Monomoy Life-Sav- 
ing Station. The circumstances of this la- 
mentable loss of the shipwrecked and sac- 
rifice of the life-saving men appear from 
the testimony of all the witnesses to have 
been substantially as follows: 

In the night of Tuesday, March 17, dur- 
ing a northeast gale, and while a heavy 
sea was running, the schooner barges 
Wadena and John C. Fitzpatrick, bound 
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from Newport News, Virginia, to Boston, 
Massachusetts, laden with coal and in tow 
of the tug Sweepstakes, while seeking an 
anchorage struck on Shovelful Shoal, off 
the southern end of Monomoy Island, 
Cape Cod, and remained there for several 
days. A few hours after stranding, the 
crew of the Monomoy Life-Saving ‘Sta- 
tion boarded the barges and tried for a 
long time to float them, but finding the 
undertaking impracticable, and in view of 
the condition of the weather, which made 
it imprudent for anyone to remain longer 
on board, took both crews of five men 
each to the life-saving station, where they 
arrived at three o’clock in the afternoon. 

The Sweepstakes remained by her con- 
sorts for a couple of days, when she was 
compelled to make a port for repairs, and 
wreckers were engaged to lighter the car- 
goes and float the barges. Off and on, as 
conditions permitted, the wreckers contin- 
ued their labors until the night of March 
16, when the weather became so threaten- 
ing that the tug Peter Smith, which had 
replaced the Sweepstakes, took all the 
men off the Wadena, except five, and put 
into the harbor of Hyannis. Those who 
remained on the barge were the owner, 
W. S. Mack, of Cleveland, Ohio, Captain 
C. D. Olsen, of Boston, and three Portu- 
guese wreckers, Manoel Ignacio, Vasco 
Izevedo, and another whose name could 
not be ascertained. 

About eight o’clock the next morning 
the south patrol of the Monomoy station 
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’ reported the barges as being in no imme- 
diate danger as far as he could make out, 


but in a few minutes Keeper Eldridge re- . 


ceived by telephone an inquiry from the 
captain of the tug Petér Smith, then at 
Hyannis, asking whether everything was 
all right with the men on board the 
Wadena. This was the first intimation the 
keeper had that anybody had remained on 
the barge over night, and the suggestive 
message caused him so much uneasiness 
that he started for the end of the Point, 
about three miles to southwest, in order 
to ascertain for himself the situation there. 
Rain was falling and the weather was 
thick, while a fresh southeast wind was 
blowing, and across the direction of it the 
ebbing tide was setting strongly, making a 
very ugly sea. 

The Wadena lay about half a mile south 
of the point, and although, after scanning 
the situation, Keeper Eldridge saw no 
signs of especial danger, a signal of dis- 
tress was flying on board—and that was 
a summons he could not disregard. He 
therefore telephoned from the _ south 
watchhouse to No. 1 surfman, Seth L. 
Ellis, informing him of the facts, and di- 
recting him to launch the surfboat and 
come down in it with the crew by the in- 
side route. Promptly obeying, the men 
put on their storm clothes, and after a hard 
pull reached a point on the beach some 
two and one-half miles from the station, 
where they took in the keeper, who had 
walked up to meet them. 

The keeper now assumed control, and 
advising the crew of his purpose, took 
his course around the point straight away 











for the Wadena. In many places on the . 
shoals the sea was very heavy—a peculiar- 
ly difficult and treacherous sea in which to 
handle a boat—and perhaps a barrel of 
water was shipped. It was nearly or quite 
twelve o’clock noon when the boat round- 
ed-to under the lee of the barge just abaft 
the fore-rigging, with her head puinted to- 
ward the stern, which was the only place 
where the waves permitted going along- 
side with the slightest degree of safety. A . 
line was instantly thrown to the surfmen 
from the barge, but the boat’s painter was 
afterwards passed on board and used to 
make fast. 

Having ascertained the number of per- 
sons on board, the keeper directed them 
to get into the boat. The main rail of the 
vessel was twelve cr thirteen feet above 
the water, and the men lowered themselves 
one by one over the side by means of a 
rope. Most unfortunately Captain Olsen, 
a heavy man, lost his grasp when part way 
down and dropped with such force on the 
second thwart as to break it, which fact 
put the rowers on that seat to great dis- 
advantage. 

In order to get quickly away from his 
dangerous proximity to the barge, Keeper 
Eldridge commanded Surfman Chase to 
cut the painter, whereupon the boat shoved 
off. There was little room of comparative 
safety in which to maneuver, and a swift 
and able attempt was made to clear the 
line of breakers rolling around the stern 
of the vessel and head for the shore. 
While the surfmen holding the port oars 
were backing hard and those on the star- 
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Firing the Life Line 


injunction nor command could quell. They 
stood up, clung to the surfmen, crowded 
them out of their places on the thwarts, 
board side were pulling, a sea struck the 
boat and poured a considerable quantity 


of water into it. The men from the barge 
instantly flew into a panic, which neither 
obstructing the use of the oars, and prac- 
tically made anything like effective work 
impossible. The keeper and his crew were 
cool and resolute, straining every muscle 


as best they could to turn the boat, and 
doing their utmost to restore reason and 
order, when another heavier wave rose 
up, fell broadside upon them, and the boat 
went over. Everyone who could do so 
clung to it while it drifted fast into the 
heaviest of the breakers. Twice the life- 
savers righted it, but each time the seas 
upset it again. There was no longer any 
opportunity for concerted action, the water 
was bitter cold, and the foam of the break- 
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ers nearly suffocating. Only the strong- 
est, if any, could long survive, and as the 
boat tumbled and rolled about, and the 
waves every few moments completely sub- 
merged it, one by one of the men lost 
their hold and disappeared. With seven 
of them all was soon over. Keeper Eld- 
ridge and Surfmen Ellis, Kendrick, Foye, 
and Rogers still held on. Kendrick had 
sufficient strength to climb to the bottom 
of the boat, but the next sea swept him 
away, and Foye soon followed. The 
keeper was fast losing his vitality, and now 
besought Ellis, who had succeeded in 
gaining the bottom of the boat, to help 
him to a place there, which he did, but in 
a moment or two a strong wave washed 
both of them off, and Eldridge, after re- 
gaining and losing his grasp several times, 
gave out, and was seen no more. Only 
Rogers and Ellis now remained, and the 
former despairingly threw his arms around 
the latter’s neck. Unless Ellis could re- 
lease himself, both would drown together. 
It was a terrible emergency, but with the 
strength of desperation Ellis broke away, 
and even hauled himself once more onto 
the boat, while Rogers was still able to 
clutch the submerged rail. Ellis could 
scarcely breathe, and was so nearly worn 
out that all he could do was to keep his 
place and extend to his comrade, who 
was beyond his reach, a few feeble words 
of encouragement. Rogers, however, was 
now exhausted, and after faintly moaning, 
“T have got to go,” fell away out of sight. 
The awful tragedy was almost complete 
and poor Ellis nearly hopeless, but the 
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Drilling with the Life Car 





boat now drifted into less boisterous 
water, and the centerboard slipped part 
way out of the trunk so that he could 
clutch it and hold his place far more se- 
curely, and, as was needful in his debili- 
tated condition, with much less exertion. 
Nevertheless, he must have perished had 
not assistance soon reached him. 

The barge Fitzpatrick, already mentioned 
as having stranded at the same time as 
the Wadena, was still intact on the shoal, 
and had on board Captain Andrew Walsh, 
master, Captain Benjamin Mallows, ma- 
rine underwriter, and Captain Elmer F. 
Mayo, of Chatham, in charge of wrecking 
operations. The Fitzpatrick lay some con- 
siderable distance from the Wadena, and 
it would seem that those on board did 
not see the life-saving boat when it went 
out. They were busy battening down 
hatches, and had just started their steam 
pump, when Captain Mayo glanced over 
the port rail and beheld a capsized boat 
with four men clinging to it. At first he 
thought it was one of his own wrecking 
boats, but instantly recollecting that two 
or three hours earlier, before the weatker 
shut in thick, he had observed a signal of 
distress flying on the Wadena, the convic- 
tion flashed upon his mind that the cap- 
sized boat belonged to the life-saving sta- 
tion. It was drifting toward the Fitzpat- 
rick, and Mayo quickly threw overboard a 
large wooden fender, thinking that ‘t 
might find its way to the shipwrecked me?. 
It did not do so, however, and meantime 
three of them had dropped off the boat. 
Mayo now astonished his shipmates with 





































the declaration that he would go to the 
rescue with the barge’s dory, which was 
totally unfit for so perilous an enterprise 
being only twelve feet long, and devoid of 
equipments, having capsized a day or two 
before, and lost them. It lay on deck 
without pins or oars belonging to it 
Two pieces of pine wood, a serving stick. 
and an old rasp were quickly driven in for 
pins, and two old sawed-off oars were 
got together. In such crippled condition 
as this the little dory was thrust over the 
rail and fortunately took the water right 
side up. Mayo threw off his boots and 
oil jacket, strapped a life-preserver about 
him, and Jeaping into the dory, oars in 
hand, shoved away. Watching his chance, 
with consummate, skill and judgment, he 
swept across the heaviest line of break- 
ers, and then locating his man as well as 
possible through the mist and spray which 
half concealed him, pulled ahead with all 
his might. Ellis states that he waved his 
hand toward the barge after Rogers 
drowned and saw a dory thrown over the 
side, but after that, on acount of the high 
waves and mist, he saw nothing, “until all 
at once the dory hove in sight” near him. 
Captain Mayo ran close alongside the cap- 
sized boat, and as he did so Ellis reached 
out and dragged himself into the dory. 

Mayo’s work was so far well and bravely 
done, but the most dangerous part of it 
was still to be accomplished. He could 
not pull back to the barge, nor to the 
shore on the inside of the point, but had 
to make his landing on the outside where 
the surf was most dangerous. He knew 
that the . attempt would immeasurably 
jeopardize his own life, and he carefully 
picked out his way, holding back a few 
moments until a person whom he saw 
coming down the beach could reach the 
edge of the water and render aid in case 
of need. This man proved to be Francisco 
Bloomer, a skillful surfman, and as soon 
as he was abreast of the boat Mayo drove 
it forward with great power. while Bloom- 
er ran into the surf, and assisted both men 
safely to land. 

When Captain Mayo left the Fitzpat- 
rick on this self-imposed perilous mission 
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of humanity he was warned that he would 
never live to accomplish it, and when it 
was done, and tidings of it spread abroad 
it was proclaimed throughout the whole 
land as from beginning to end a most no- 
ble and brilliant achievement. In recogni- 
tion of his extraordinary merits the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, therefore, bestowed 
upon him the gold life-saving medal, 
which may be awarded only to those who 
display the most extreme and heroic dar- 
ing in saving life from the perils of the 
sea. Surfman Ellis, for his devotion to 
duty, his faultless courage, and self-sacri- 
ficing fidelity to his comrades, was like- 
wise honored, and promoted to the keep- 
ership of his station. 

The loss of the seven life-saving men 
who so nobly perished created everywhere 
a sense of profound sorrow. There was no 
more skillful or fearless crew on the whole 
coast, and since it appeared that the Wad- 
ena remained safe for days after the dis- 
aster, there was a general conviction that 
the men were practically a sacrifice—on 
the one hand to the needless apprehen- 
sions and senseless panic of the men from 
the barge, and on the other to their own 
high sense of duty, which would not per- 
mit them to turn their backs upon a sig- 
nal of distress. “We must go,” said the 
keeper; “there is a distress flag in the rig- 
ging.” 

It would take a volume to tell of all 
the deeds of heroism achieved by these 
brave men who for a mere pittance labor 
for the saving of life. Their reward may 
not be great as we look upon the re- 
wards in this day and age, but who shall 
gainsay them that when their last day 
shall come a sweet smile will hover on 
their lips as they think of the days when 
hour in and hour out they kept their 
weary vigil and then when the distress 
signal was noticed, unconscious of self, 
rushed into the madding sea and’ saved 
from the bosom of the swirling waters a 
life. Why not then the smile, for to these 
brave men the greatest teaching of the 
Savior was remembered, “thou art thy 
brother’s keeper.” 
























TOLD BY THE COLONEL 


A Story of the Signal Code 


By CAPT. W. E. P. FRENCH, U. S. A. 


“Come in. Ah! a card for me? Hello! 
Carson of the 11th Cavalry. Yes, I am 
at home. Show Captain Carson up, Robert 
and send me a decanter of Bourbon—Old 
Crow—some glasses and a pitcher of ice 
water. Leave the door open, the hall is a 
little dark.” 

“How are you, Carson? I am delighted 
to see you.” : 

“Yes, I am ‘pretty fit’ for three score 
and upwards, thank you. Take that steam- 
er chair and stretch out. How are 
madame and the little ones?” 

“In the city! That’s jolly. I will pay 
my respects this evening. I saw by the 
journal you were on leave.” 

“Little Effie engaged! Why, the deuce 
take it! it is over terf years since we said 
good bye at Fort Russell, when you ex- 
changed into the cavalry, and the little 
witch must be near nineteen. Who is the 
lucky man.” 

“Indeed! I knew his father well in ante- 
bellum days—Come in. Put the decanter 
here, Robert. No, nothing else, thanks— 


You still have a speaking ecduaintance 
with ‘John Barleycorn,’ I hope, Carson?” 
“That’s right: mix a tod and light a 


cigar, old man; here’s ‘How.’ By-the-bye, 
you must be close to your majority, aren’t 
you?” 

“Why, your chances are capital. Mad- 
den is head of the list and will get Corey’s 
vacancy the last of the month, Finch re- 
tires in February, and if old Sellers don’t 
vo before the Retiring-Board pretty soon 
he will dry up and blow away. You are 
bound to get it in a year, and, probably, 
in your own regiment. Here’s to the gold 
leaf, my boy; I wish it was the eagle.” 

“They’re not bad rooms, and the table is 
capital, especially the restaurant. Stay to 
luncheon with me.” 

“Yes you can. I'll telephone madame; 
she won't mind, and I want you all to dine 
with me this evening and go to the thea- 
ter.” 

“Nonsense. you shall. T don’t get hold 
of old friends too often.” 

“Not another word. Fill your glass, sir, 
and obey the orders of your old command- 
ing officer cheerfully.” 

“Thanks. I’ll agree to the condition and 
spend a month with you gladly.” 

“It has been my headquarters since ’85. 
I went abroad for a couple of years after 
I was retired and came to this old army 
stamping ground when I returned. Poor 
Jim Grierson (sad thing his death, wasn't 
it?) was on duty at the War Department 
at the time and asked me to come to this 


hotel, and I have been here ever since.” 

“No; I haven’t seen any of the 26th for 
a year or more, except a youngster just 
from the Point whose name has escaped 
me, They were stationed with your regi- 
ment in Oregon, were they not?” 

“T thought so.” 

“Kicked about the last changeeof station, 
did they? You can’t blame them much; 
after eleven years of frying pan to be trans- 
ferred to the fire. Put your ashes on the 
floor—bachelorhood has its compensations. 
By the way, speaking of the 26th, was 
Major Searles at the same post with you?” 

“Melancholy mad, was he. I don’t won- 
der at it. Humph! Where is he stationed 
now, do you know?” 

“Dead! Shot himself! 
don’t say so! When?” 

“Ah! that accounts for my not having 
heard of it. I only returned to-the city 
this morning from New York and haven’t 
seen the papers yet. Poor devil!” 

“*Looked like a man with a history!’ 
By the Eternal! I should think he might. 
His suicide is the third violent death in 
the saddest drama of real life that I have 
ever seen put on the world’s stage, and 
with him dies the last actor in the tragedy. 
except myself, and I was supernumerary.” 

“Well, I don’t know that there is any 
reason why [ shouldn’t tell you the story; 
there is no one to be hurt by it now, that 

know of. But, to‘be on the safe side, if - 
you ever repeat it, don’t give names, for, 
come to think of it, the poor boy had a 
sister, and she may be living.—That cigar 
isn’t burning well, Carson. Light a fresh 
one and let’s hit the enemy again.” 

“Of course I have. Lots of sugar and 
some lemons and nutmeg, too. Wait a 
bit till I get them for you. I remember 
you used to be a famous hand at a brew. 
There you are; all the fixin’s.” 

“Thank you, yes; you may make mine 
long. Do you remember that fiendish 
mess dear Mother O’Hara gave us under 
the name of egg-nogg at Russell one New 
Year’s day? The old girl used ‘Tricoph- 
erous,’ or some awful smelling hair per- 
suader, and I always believed she had 
touched up the egg-nogg with it, either 
by accident or design. Phew! it was 
nasty. I can taste it yet, though I got 
only a mouthful, for, under pretense of 
admiring the old lady’s fuchsias, I surrep- 
titiously poured an oblation to mother 
earth. But Billy Mason, who adored any- 
thing potable, swallowed his at a gulp, 
gasped, choked, turned purple, and began 
trying to say things.. Knowing his tem- 
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per and dreadful frankness, I dragged him 
out, but, before I had fairly closed the 
front door, he got his breath and burst 
forth with, ‘Damn the stuff! it’s got hair 
oil in it.’” 

“So you were; I recollect now; you 
helped me take him home—how he did go 
on. By Jove! old man, that is a famous 
toddy. You are a genius at mixing, and— 
oh, the story. Let me see. It began short- 
ly after I got my promotion as Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel of the 34th, eighteen years 
ago. The whole 1egiment was stationed 
at a certain large Southern city, when I 
joined, and, though I was sorry to leave 
the dear old 2nd, in which I had served 
at Lieutenant, Captain, and Major, I was 
soon at home and fond of my new army 
family. That fall Jack Hassan was as- 
signed to us. He was a civilian appoint- 
ment, a New Yorker, and we all were 
rather curious to see him. An old school- 
mate of mine, who was a cousin of his 
mother, wrote to me, asking that I would 
see the young fellow fairly started in his 
army career, so I telegraphed him to come 
to my quarters. 

“He ‘took’ from the first day of his serv- 
ice, and, within a month, was a general 
favorite with young and old, including the 
cats and dogs and Mrs. General Scratch- 
em’s, parrot, a most evil-tempered bird 
‘that bit everybody excepting the ‘Gener- 
aless,’ as we used to call her, and Jack, 
whom polly adored. He was a handsome 
boy; tall, broad-shouldered; as well ‘set 
up’ as a West Pointer in ‘yearling’ June; 
dark as a Spaniard, bright, jolly, quick 
and graceful as a cat; with cordial, win- 
ning manners and the finest brown eyes I 
ever saw, save and except the other pair 
that were his and their own undoing.— 
Gad! she was a glorious woman. But I 
am going too fast. The bachelor mess at 
the post was beastly, the table was bad, and 
every man that sat around it drank like 
a fish, so when Hasson, two or three days 
after his arrival, proposed to join it I 
invited him to mess with me, which he 
did to the end. . 

“Searles was away on leave, and about 
a month before he returned we got his 
wedding cards, much to the surprise of 
everyone, as he was not considered a mar- 
rying man. I had never met him, and no 
one knew the lady. 

“For some time I had been much inter- 
ested in visual signalling and Hasson and 
I got up ‘a code of flag and torch signals 
that, oddly enough, was nearly a counter- 
part of the Morse code now in general 
use, with the exception that a wave or 
motion to the left was for a dot and to 
the right for a dash, while the ‘fronts’ were 
used exclusively for punctuation. We be- 
came expert at both sending and receiv- 
ing and used to practice at the table with 
a knife or fork and in the hop room, using 
in the -latter’ place a slight motion of the 
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thumb or forefinger of each hand. We had 
great fun out of it and could talk to each 
other anywhere without being detected. 

“I loved the bright-faced, light-hearted 
boy, and he was as affectionate to me as if 
he had been my son. He was away on a 
fishing trip when Major (then Captain) 
and Mrs. Searles arrived and did not re- 
turn until they had been nearly a week 
at the post. 

“T called the second evening and, I give 
you my word, I was almost stricken dumb 
with surprise. Never, before or _ since, 
have I seen such an illy assorted couple. 
Searles, as you know, is—was, rather—a 
man of almost satanic face and disposi- 
tion, unsocial to a degree, with a caustic 
wit that spared neither friend nor foe, a 
laugh as mirthless as a steam-whistle and 
the manners of a bear with a sore back. 
But he is dead, and ‘de mortuis nil nisi 
bonum.’ I disliked the man cordially at 
first sight, and the dislike ripened into a 
warm hatred before long. To do him jus- 
tice, however, he had one good trait (few 
of us have not), and that was his affec- 
tion for dogs. I sometimes fancied that, 
in some previous existence, he had been 
one—the one in the manger, maybe. She 
was his opposite in every respect, even 
in coloring, for Searles was of a marked 
and peculiarly cold blonde type—and she, 
in skin, eyes and hair, was a replica of 
Jack Hassan. Nature had tinted them 
both from the same palette. Right here, 
let me say that I have no faith in the the- 
ory of opposites, for Captain and Mrs.. 
Searles were antipodal from every faculty 
of mind to the color, or want of it, in an 
eyelash; and there was not an atom of 
love between them and never would have 
been to the crack of doom—” 

“I beg pardon?” 

“Yes, I speak bitterly, for, though I 
know absolutely nothing about the past 
history of either, I am morally certain that 
Searles entrapped or bribed her into mar- | 
rying him through his power to injure 
something near and dear to her. She was 
a beautiful creature, just in the blossom 
of perfect womanhood. Evidently ‘to the 
manor born,’ she was a gentle-woman 
‘jusque au bout des ongles.’ Singularly 
self-poised for so young a woman (she 
was barely twenty), there was, yet, no 
touch of arrogance or conceit about her. 
Of course, the garrison dubbed them 
‘Beauty and the Beast.’ 

“The day after Hassan’s return we went 
for a walk early in the afternoon, and, as 
we neared Searles’s quarters, an ambu- 
lance drove up, stopped, and a lady opened 
the door and prepared to get out. We 
both started forward to assist, but, before 
she saw us, or we could reach her, she 
had put her foot on the top. step and 
jumped. You know how high the infernal 
things are. Her gown caught on the 
brake bar or something and she fell head- 
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long. How Hassan did it I never could 
understand, for he was several feet away 
from the ambulance, but he managed to 
throw himself on his back under her, and 
she fell on him and into his arms, one 
of which she broke just above the wrist. 
She was on her feet almost before I could 
aid her and so was Hassan. Although 
somewhat shaken and dazed, she was en- 
tirely unhurt, but as she began to thank 
Jack he lifted his right arm, evidently to 
raise his cap, which somehow had stuck 
to his handsome head, and the hand dan- 
gled irom the broken wrist. He dropped 
it quick as a flash and uncovered with the 
left hand, but she had seen and understood 
and her voice was passionately regretful 
as she cied, ‘Oh, forgive me! forgive me! 
I have broken your arm, and my life was 
not worth that.’” 

“Tt was a curious speech, with its touch 
of almost resentful bitterness, and it had 
a curious effect on the boy, for the sudden 
tears sprang to his eyes, and he broke in 
with quick vehemence with, ‘It is a mere 
nothing, madame, I assure you; a broken 
bone is nothing in comparison to a wom- 
an’s life, and I beg you not to distress 
yourself about it. Are you unhurt?’ She 
assured him that she was and _ insisted 
that he should come into the house while 
a surgeon was sent for. After a faint 
demur, he consented, much to my sur- 
prise, as he was very indifferent to pain, 
and a broken bone does not cause much 
discomfort at first. They both were very 
white and were looking at each other with 
odd intensity, oblivious of me or the am- 
bulance driver. Do you believe in love 
at first sight?” 

“Neither do I, as a rule, but this was 
one of the exceptions, for I have always 
believed that, then and there, Jack Hassan 
and Helen Searles fell hopelessly in love. 
Poor children! they went into the house, 
and I went for Jackson, the contract doc- 
tor, one of the best men with a broken 
bone I ever saw (he should have been 
commissioned, but he couldn’t spell and 
wouldn’t go up for examination). 

“As ill luck would have it he had gone 
to town, and—the post surgeon (you re- 
member him, old Clinic liked to be called 
Major) at that time in the afternoon was 
usually so much under the influence of 
‘budge’ that no one ever sent for him, un- 
less in the absence of his assistant. There 
was no help for it, however, so I dragged 
him away from a game of poker at the 
club-room, made him soak his head and 
took him to the hospital for the things 
he would need. There the steward in- 
formed us that Mrs. Searles had been 
over half or three-quarters of an hour be- 
fore, had selected splints, bandages and 
padding as if she knew all about them 
and carried them off. We hastened on to 
the house and found our young man, with 
his arm in a business-like looking sling, 





quietly smoking a cigarette. Mrs. Searles 
explained to us that she had met Dr. Jack- 
son in the city, feared Dr. Clinic, also, 
was out of the post, and, dreading delay, 
had ventured to set the arm herself. 

“She described the nature and position 
of the breaks to Clinic, the technical terms 
sounding rather oddly from the pretty 
mouth, and gave us to understand that 
she had been carefully trained by her fath- 
er, a physician of some prominence, in 
the reduction of simple fractures. Clinic, 
rather brusquely, proposed to reset it, but 
Hassan wouldn’t let him touch it and 
showed considerable temper when the doc- 
tor insisted. Madame rewarded him with 
a grateful glance, Clinic with a scowl that 
included us all. The medical gentleman 
took his departure with an attempt at dig- 
nity that was somewhat marred by the 
thickness of his utterance and the unstead- 
iness of his gait. 

“Searles came in just as we were mak- 
ing our adieux, listened to the account 
of the accident. expressed his thanks and 
regrets to Hassan, and suggested that the 
pleasure of having an arm set by so lovely 
% woman was almost compensation for 
breaking it He contrived to instill some- 
thing disagreeable into the suggestion (as 
he did into nearly everything he said), for 
his wife flushed painfully, Hassan’s, straight, 
brows puckered a trifle, and I felt t#acom- 
fortable and wanted to hit somebody. 

“Hassan was very quiet on the way home 
and for the next few days his spirits rushed 
up and down like the mercury in Mon- 
tana. Then the doctor let him out and he 
went straight to see her, dragging me 
with him. The arm, by-the-bye, was a 
splendid job; better than before the smash, 
according to Jack. 

“From the first he seemed to have an 
invincible repugnance to calling her Mrs. 
Searles, invariably addressing her, and 
speaking of her to me, as ‘Madame,’ and 
avoiding mentioning her to any one else 
when possible. The boy was madly in 
love with her and she with him, and both 
knew it; but they made a gallant fight for 
honor and duty, and, while he was atten- 
tive and deferential to her, he never com- 
promised her by look or word, or action. 
Garrisons, as you know, Carson, are not 
slow to talk, but I never heard a whisper 
about them, and I had begun to think 
that they were going to be satisfied with 
friendship to the end of the chapter, un- 
less Searles had the grace to die and leave 
the coast clear. But something happened 
very scon that undeceived me. 

“One night I came home very late and, 
hearing someone talking in MHassan’s 
room, I walked in with a lighted lamp in 
my hand. He had been talking in his 
sleep, and I noted how worn and changed 
his face was. My foot struck something 
cn the floor and, picking it up, I found it 
was an open miniature of He'-n Searles, 

















attached to a slender chain. Just as I was 
endeavoring to slip it under his pillow, 
whence it had evidently fallen, he cried 
out, ‘O Helen! my love, my love, let us 
go!’ 

“My first impulse, of course, was to get 
out, but I hadn’t made two steps toward 
the door when he awoke and called me. He 
realized in an instant that something was 
wrong, having, doubtless, a dim conscious- 
ness of the words uttered in his sleep, and 
T explained how I had happened to come 
in and what I had seen and heard. Poor 
fellow! his face was white and pained, and 
his hand stole up under the pillow and 
staid there. 

“T advised him to take leave at once 
and transfer into some other regiment, 
but he said it was impossible: that he had 
already proposed it, but it was not to be. 
Of course, I guessed who had vetoed the 
bill. Then he burst forth and told me 
of the dreadful unhapiness of her life, of 
Searles’s almost brutal treatment of her. 
of her splendid courage and patience and 
determination to endure to the end. He 
spoke of her with an humble, loving rev- 
erence that was inexpressibly touching and 
that moved me as no violent protestations 
would have done. Looking squarely at 
me with his handsome, frank eyes, he said. 
‘Colanel, I have never so much as kissed 
her hand, and while she lives under that 
man’s roof his honor is mine. but I will 
take her from him if I ein.? He told me 
that she did not believe in divorce, but 
that she had promised him that if Searles 
ever struck her, as he had threatened, she 
would leave him; and the boy added, with 
a fiercely passionate ring in his voice, ‘If 
he ever strikes her I will kill him or he 
shall kill me!’ There was nothing to say 
so T said it. 

“But as soon as I could I converted 
my little earnings into cash and put it 
where I could lay my hands on it at a 
moment’s notice. The yery next after- 
noon Searles managed to pick 2 quarrel 
with Hassan in the cluxb-room about some 
trivial matter, and, although it amounted 
to nothing, it served to break the acquaint- 
ance and to give Searles the opportunity 
he sought, which was to write Hassan an 
exceedingly civil note, in which, after pro- 
testing his zratitude to the savior of his 
wife's life he ‘regretted that Hassan’s at- 
titude «i a political question of such vital 
moment, coupled with the freedom of per- 
sonal invective he had permitted himself 
in addressing his military superior, made 
it necessary that they should, thereafter, 
meet as strangers.’ Jack was beside him- 
self with rage when he showed me the 
note. but his hands were tied and he could 
do nothing. 

“About two weeks later, in one of my 
walks, I came across Searles and a ser- 
geant of his company, each with a light 
switch in hand, gravely wig-waggine” I 
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watched them for some time and was 
somewhat astonished at the accuracy and 
quickness with which Searles both ‘sent’ 
and ‘received,’ but went on and thought 
no more apout it, which was a pity, as 
subsequent events proved. 

“Jack continued to se her about the 
post, at the hops and in town, and, occa- 
sionally, fortune favored them to the ex- 
tent of an hour or two alone; but I don’t 
believe they ever met by preconcert until 
the last few days, when I think he knew 
where to seek her. 

“Booth was playing a week’s engage- 
ment in town and the night he was billed 
for Hamlet the opera house was packed 
from the floor to ‘the gods.’ Searles was 
officer-of-the-day and had been loudly 
anathematizing his bad luck that morn- 
ing during office hours, but the balance 
of the garrison was there and all the world 
and his wife and daughter. General and 
Mrs. Scratchem had the upper proscenium 
box, to the right as one faced the stage, 
and with them were the adjutant and his 
wife and Mrs. Searles. Hassan had been 
fortunate enough to get an orchestra chair 
in the seventh or eighth row from the 
stage and on the middle aisle, while I was 
directly behind him, but across the aisle 
and in the front of the parquet. 

“Between the first and second act I 
was peering about, as one does, and, pres- 
ently, Mrs. Searles came in the field of 
my glass. While looking at her and think- 
ing what a lovely woman she was, I sud- 
denly became conscious that she was 
sending a message to someone by the 
waves of her face. Hardly realizing that 
I was eaves-dropping, and, wholly fas- 
cinated by the grace and ease with which 
she managed her fan and the ingenious 
novelty of the thing, I saw her spell out, 
—erday — told — him — that — J — 
love — you — and — he — struck 
me — meet — me — Hoffman — House — 
N-Y — Friday — noon and — take — 
me.’ 

“Then the fan was furled and I turned 
my glass on Hassan. f course the back 
of his head was toward me, but I could 
see his hand appearing on either side of 
his head and knew he was answering her 
by stroking his mustache. Swiftly, but 
unnoticeably to anyone, except to her and 
me—and to «ne other watcher, whom 
none of us saw thern—he signailed to her, 
‘I will come, my love.’ 

“He ceased, and I looked at her again, 
but the curtain was rising and she turned 
her face to the stage Then a horrible 
thing happened. A programme fluttered 





down from the extreme left of the dress- 
circle. which was in the first gallery. It 
caught my eye and 1 looked up. There sat 
Sezrles w'th his eyes intent on his wife. 
Just an instant he looked at her steadily, 
then his glance dropped to someone in the 
crchestra chairs. 
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went up to his mustache, and very slowly, 
very deliberately, never missing dot or 
dash, he signalled to Hassan his devilish 
message,— Yes, I struck her in the face 
for saying that she loved you, and, to-mor- 
row morning at sunrise, I shall kill you 
in the field beyond the chain—b-r-i-d—’ 

“Before he could complete his sentence, 
an awful cry rang through the house, and, 
turning quickly, I saw Mrs. Searles rise, 
clutch at the breast of her gown, stretch 
her arms cut toward Jack, reel forward 
and fall over the rail, thirty feet to the 
floor beneath. God! it makes me sick yet! 

“She was quite dead when I reached her 
and Jack had her in his arms forcing his 
way to the entrance. Even in that dread- 
ful moment he realized that her fair fame 
was in his keeping; not a word escaped 
him and he never once looked at the still, 
white face lying against his breast. To 
the inquiries of the horror-stricken people 
as we passed along, I replied briefly, ‘heart 
disease.’ We got out at last, and I called 
a carriage. Just as we had placed her in 
it Searles appeared, and my noble, chival- 
rous boy bowed gravely and stood aside. 
but his face was terrible in its agong and 
rage. Then I said, ‘Captain Searles, you 
cannot stand anything more. I will take 
Mrs. Searles back to the post, and you go 
with Dr. Jackson in my cab,’ and I added 
in a lower tone, ‘go, or I will put you in 
arrest for leaving the post without author- 
ity while officer-of-the-day.’ Ordinarily he 
would have cursed me and attempted to 
get into the carriage, but even his iron 
nerves were shaken and with one black 
look, he turned toward the cab without a 
word. 

“IT motioned Jack to get in, which he 
did and whispered me to come, too. Never 
shall I forget that drive. He took the 
poor, dead woman in his arms and held her 
silently for a while. All at once, his com- 
posure, or the outward semblance of it. 
gave way and he broke down completely. 
No braver man than Jack Hassan ever 
lived, but his grief was the heart-broken 
grief of a child, and his sobs the most piti- 
ful things I ever heard. He called her 
by every tender name in the category of 
love. He lavished caresses upon her, 
called upon God with prayers and curses, 
implored her to come back to him, and. 
once, crowning horror! fancied she 
breathed and listened for her heart-beats 
That he was perfectly insane during that 
frightful hour I have no doubt, and if the 
drive had lasted much longer I believe | 
should have been as mad as he. I touched 
him when the carriage.stopped and opened 
the door. He looked at me uncompre- 
hendingly for a moment, and then, by an 
almost superhuman effort, pulled himself 
together, and his wild, dazed face grew 
set and stern. He carried her in, laid 
her on her bed, kissed her once and said 
very low, ‘I will come to you to-morrow. 
love: wait for me.’ 
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“On the way home, the poor fellow 
spoke most affectionately and gratefully to 
me, though God knows I had done noth- 
ing for him; called me ‘Father’ and ‘dear 
old man’—my poor Jack, my loving, 
warm-hearted boy. He changed his 
clothes, and we sat up the rest of the 
night. He never spoke again until half 
an hour before sunrise; then he rose, 
slipped on a light overcoat, and, thinking 
me asleep, for I was lying back in my 
chair with my eyes closed to hold the 
tears back, he leaned over me and said 
very softly, ‘good bye and God bless you, 
dear old man.’ I reached a hand out to 
him and then, somehow, we got our arms 
about each ether, and—well, I told him 
that if he felt he must go I was going 
with him. He refused decidedly, but I 
insisted, and he finally consented. Both 
he and Searles were excellent pistol shots, 
and each owned, and practiced habitually 
with a thirty-two caliber weapon. During 
the walk to the bridge he asked me to 
bury him near to her, if possible, and her 
miniature with him. I tried to rally him, 
but it was no use: he was going to his 
death and he knew it. 

“Searles was there, and I made a final 
effort, but both were determined, so I 
placed them and gave the word. Hassan 
fired instantly and his ball struck Searles 
fairly on the right breast and would, in all 
probability, have killed him (as I wish it 
had), but for a trick he had of wearing 
his watch in his upper, right vest pocket. 
He smiled grimly. and remarking in his 
cold, even fashion, ‘That was a good shot 
and spoiled my watch, but it pays to aim 
higher,’ raised his revolver and shot Has- 
san squarely through the head. He fell 
on his face, and as I turned him over, he 
drew one Icng, shuddering breath, and all 
was over. I took the miniature. kissed the 
pathetic, dead face, and we left him lying 
there on the frosty grass. 

“T said to Searles that I should like to 
exchange shots with him, but, after a sec- 
ond’s hesitation, he replied that he had 
no quarrel with me and must decline the 
proffered honor. Perhaps it is just as well, 
but I was sick to kill him for his nine 
hours’ work. 

“Tack’s body was found and brought in 
the same afternoon, and the coroner’s jury 
brought ‘ny a verdict ‘of wilful murder by 
some peison, or persons, unknown.’ He 
had been very bitter against the ‘White 
Leaguers’ and it was generally believed to 
have been their work. 

“The funerals were on the same day, 
and they were buried side-by-side in the 
military cemetery. I hope death bridged 
the gulf for them—that damned cigar 
smoke has gotten into my eyes. What 
time have you?” 

“Thanks. Do you want to wash your 
hands before luncheon?” 
“All ready? After you.” 














JEM OF THE YAKIMA VALLEY 


By JENNIE LOUISE HARRIS 


Illustrated by Fred Richardson 


The sun had sunk, and the western hori- 
zon was streaked with rich reds that shaded 
into the palest gold. Mt. Adams, wit! ‘rs 
perpetual cap of snow, looked like a great 
pink castle; in the far distance, tor. could 
be seen a faint outline of Tacoma’s crest. 
Gradually the twilight began to deepen; 
little twinkling stars came out, one by one, 
and soon the silvery moon was seen to be 
slowly rising over the hills—hills which 
encircle the valley of the Yakima, giving 
strangers the impression of being in a 
large bowl. 

The moon rose higher and higher; in 
the limpid air it seemed to be hanging like 
some gre:t lamp. The vast stretches of 
sage-brush even became zttractive in the 
calm beauty of the nigh‘. 

A small shanty, surrounded by a few 
straggling trees, stood ty itself; an air 
of loneliness prevailed. Not a sound could 
be heard save the occasional bark of a 
coyote: not a light, save when a stray 
mocnbeam would fall on one of the small 
i.rigating ditches which ran hither and 
yon, causing them to sparkle, then as 
quickly pass away, leaving seemingly 
gloomy solitude. 

The cottage was not tenantless, how- 
ever; for a shadow darkened the door and 
became a reality, and a gruff voice called: 

“Jem! I say, Jem, where air ye?” 

It broke into the night like a pistol shot. 
No voice replied. 

“Jem! Jem!” shouted the voice, “whar 
on airth is th’ creetur?” 

“Comin’, pap, comin’,” answered a strong 
steady voice, and from amongst the strag- 
gling trees appeared a girl of about sev- 
enteen. The moon shone full upon her. 

A tall, slender girl; hair as black as jet 
hung in a close plait far below the waist; 
eyes that glittered—glittered suspiciously 
as if tears had just been shed; strong fea- 
tures, denoting little beauty, but resolute- 
ness. : 

“Wall, my gal, yer ol’ pap tho’t ye'd 
done left th’ parts. What, cryin’!” and he 
laid his big brawny hand tenderly on her 
shoulder. 

“Ye’re takin’ ’t too hard. Why, ’t’ll on’y 
cut the place in two; besides, ’t’ll make ’t 
wuth twicst as much. Shoo, Jem, I didn’t 
think et ’ud cut ye up so.” 

The girl’s lips seemed to tremble. She 
put her hand nervously up to her eyes, 
dropped it quickly, and a hard, resolute 
look came into her face. 

“P’raps ’ts all right, pap, an the’ rail- 
road may make th’ place wuth twicst as 


much, but 1 tell ye ' have that feelin’ I 
allus gets. I got ’t when mam died—poor 
rom! and when th’ cow got lost; and I 
tell ye we'll or leastways /’ll not be th’ 
same when th’ railroad cuts through th’ 
place an’ th’ engines goes tootin’ and tear- 
in’ through this valley.” 

“Maybe yer right, Jem,” said the old 
man slowly; “ye allus gen’ally air; but I 
hed tho’t as how we'd git so much fer th’ 
right o’ way through th’ place, an p’raps 
ye wouldn’t hev to go wi’ th’ likes’—and 
he waved his hand toward the shanty and 
looked sadly at the slender figure in the 
limpy calico. 

“T hed tho’t o’ ’t fer ye, Jem, not fer 
m’self. I’ve lived my life; yers hes jest 
begun. God knows I tho’t as how ’t would 
bring ye a little joy; ye’ve hed so little.” 

“Don’t let’s talk o’ ’t, pap; course it’ll 
be all right.” A sob caught her voice. 
“Et’ll be good fer us both.” 

“Thet’s what I tho't,” put in the old 
man eagerly. . 

“Et wuz fer both our goods. Now yer 
talkin’ like yer ol’ self, gal, an’ when th’ 
fust train gits ready to run through this 
hyar valley, we’ll jest board ’t an’ see what 
steam keers air like; and he stooped and 
kissed her. 

She looked up. “Good night, pap,” and 
she stepped quickly into the shanty, and 
into her own small room, threw herself 
onto the bed and wept, wept far into the 
night, not closing her eyes until the gray 
a proclaimed the coming of another 

ay. 

The great railroad was actually going 
through. The talk of years was about to 
be realized. It had reached the gap, and 
entered the valley, the lovely little valley. 
The engineers. laborers and supplies were 
all there; an air of feyered activity could 
be felt by even the most stolid, for was 
not the great wheel of commercial activity 
pushing to the extreme Northwest, joining 
it with iron bands to the far East? It is 
at such a time, at such a place, that men 
make for themselves a name; and more 
than one daring fellow had left the uni- 
versities, colleges and schools of technol- 
ogy and started for the great Northwest, 
within whose mind a towering castle was, 
wherein he was master. 

3 * * * ¥ 

Alfred Rutledge had a peculiar bringing 
up. The younger of two sons of a well-to- 
do farmer and far from strong in early 
boyhood, he had been kept close at home 
until his twenty-first year, when, owing 
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to having a mother who had been a teacher 
of some note he had been able to enter a 
State university. A close student, retiring 
to a certain degree, he perhaps was not 
much of a favorite, which to him, who was 
in reality possessed of a desire to be popu- 
lar and appreciated, was something of a 
humiliation. Popularity, however, does not 
interfere with scholarship, and when class 
day came, Alfred Rutledge walked off with 
the highest honors; and now among the 
fellows of the engineering corps, and all 
others who made the tents their home, 
John Chinaman included, he was admired 
and respected. 

“See here, boys,” said Rutledge one even- 
ing, “I purpose to walk over to the upper 
end of the valley and look over the land. 
Anyone care to go along?” 

“Must want to go somewhere, Alf.” 

“Don’t think I ever supposed you would 
go, Blake; every one knows you're the 
laziest man in the corps.” 

A general laugh followed the remark. 
“That’s about the size of it,’ said Blake, 
after the laugh had subsided; “but in this 
instance I believe I will go.” 

“T say, Blake,” broke in some one, “you 
don’t feel ill, do you?” 

“You needn't worry yourself, Charley; 
I don’t think you will have the pleasure 
of carrying me back to my bereaved rela- 
tives for some time to come;” with which 
Rutledge and Blake strolled toward their 
tent, for they occupied the same. They 
soon reappeared, neatly attired in light 
grey suits and straw hats. 

“Behold the twins,” called out Billy 
Martin. 

“Just you keep your lyric tenor to your- 
self, my boy,” returned Blake. 

“When will you fellows be back?” in- 
quired Billy. 

“It’s just possible that we may put up 
for the night on the other side with some 
farmer. What do you say, Blake?” and 
Rutledge turned to his chum. 

“As you say; anything for a change, 
and a chance to see the upper end. Oh, 
beauteous land, with thy perpetual snow- 
capped peaks and thy brave red man. Land 
of the silvery salmon. Land of—” 

“Let up, Blake.” 

“What! canst thou, Charles Algernon 
Hill, not understand the pent-up rhapso- 
dies of a soul fraught with the deepest 
love for bounteous nature?” 

“If you have done with ‘bounteous na- 
ture,’ I think we had best make a move, 
as we've a good five-mile tramp before 
us:” and Rutledge placed his hand on the 
orator’s arm. 

“Good-bye, boys.” 

“Good-bye,” and they walked away from 
the camp. 

“Hey!” shouted several voices. They 
turned. 

“If you see any pretty girls, tell them 
there’s more to follow. Squaws with pap- 


pooses not included.” They laughed and 
moved on. 

Blake began to whistle a merry strain 
from some opera. Rutledge looked far in- 
to the distance, meditatively. Thus they 
tramped along for some moments; Blake 
stopped whistling and began to hum, “The 
Heart Bowed Down.” 

“T haven’t heard that for years,” said 
Rutledge. “It makes me sort of home- 
sick like.” 

“Makes me home-sick myself,” returned 
his companion, a serious look passing over 
his face. “I say, Alf, don’t I wish I could 
get a glimpse of the old home!” 

“T’d like to see—mother, Blake,” and 
there almost seemed the suspicion of a sob 
in the deep voice. 

Again silence ensued. The shadows be- 
gan to deepen. A tiny breeze had sprung 
up, which was rustling the sage-brush, and 
far away the dismal howl of a coyote could 
be heard. 

“Alf!” there was no reply. 

“Alf ag 

“How,” absently. 

“Tf you look like that much longer I'll 
be worse upset than a girl.” 

“Took—what way ?” 

“So confounded down in the mouth. 
Cheer up, old man; home’s a poor topic for 
conversation out here in these parts. Let’s 
talk about the hills, sage-brush, Indians— 
anything that won’t make us as blue as in- 
digo.” 

Rutledge laughed; not a merry laugh, 
but a weary one. 

“Quite an idea; but you know I used 
to fairly surfeit myself with old Indian 
lore, so that palled on me ages since; the 
hills, however, might prove better. What’s 
your opinion regarding them?” 

“Simple enough. These hills and valleys 
have been formed by a volcanic eruption at 
some one or different times.” 

“Tt must have been considerably before 
the early discoveries,” said Rutledge, “for 
this coast was skirted by some of the earl- 
iest navigators, and parts were settled.” 

‘Right you are. It’s a pity the ancient 
red race has no more of an eye to business 
in their neglecting to have a historian, for 
they certainly roamed around these parts 
and must have felt the shock.” 

“Perhaps they were blown up from the 
other side and their skin bronzed by the 
heat: it may also acount for their desire 
for fire-water, having passed through such 
a furnace,” suggested Rutledget. 

“Tf,” said Blake ironically, “I couldn’t 
get off a better pun than that, I’d give some 
one else a chance.” 

They were getting toward the upper end 
of the valley. 

“What’s that?” said Blake, pausing and 
listening. 

“A violin.” 

“A violin in this part of the country, 
Alf!” 
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“Beautiful .. {Oh, Jem, it’s in you, it truly is! ’’ 


They moved on. The sound became 
louder and there could be heard “Home, 
Sweet Home.” They paused once more. 
“Be it ev-er so humble”—they almost heard 
the words. 

“By George! whoever is handling that 
bow-is a genius,” said Rutledge excitedly. 
“A genius and no mistake; it’s crude, but 
there’s a power behind which I’ll warrant 
the owner little realizes.” 

They started toward the spot whence the 
music came. “There is the place,” and 
Blake pointed toward the shanty as they 
emerged from the straggling trees. 

“Heavens! the home of such a one,” 
murmured Rutledge. 





“There’s a man in the door. He sees 
us;” which was true, for he turned his 
head, spoke to some one within, and the 
playing ceased. He then stepped out and 
walked to meet the visitors. 

“Evenin’, sirs.” 

“Good evening,” returned they simultan- 
eously. 

“Putty fine days we're hevin’, strangers. 
Ye be strangers, be n’t ye?” 

“That’s about the size of it,” replied 
Blake. 

“We are members of the civil-engineer 
corps, situated at present at the lower end 
of the valley,” remarked Rutledge quietly. 

“Ye be! Wall, I do declare. So ye’re 
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the fellers as is makin’ the big railroad. 
Why, Jem must see ye. Jem wuz done 
sot agen the railroad goin’ through our 
place. I golly, Jem tho’t ye fellers ’ud be 
regular gorillers. Cum into the house; or 
no, let me bring some cheers out.” 

The chairs were brought. ‘“‘Now, jest 
make yerse’fs to home till I find Jem;” and 
he departed. 

“Jem evidently fled on our approach,” 
laughed Blake. 

“T wonder if it were he that did the 
playing.” 

“Man alive, no person that was capable 
of making music like that would ever ima- 
gine that the members of our honorable 
profession were ‘gorrillers.’” 

The old man returned. “Wall, this is 
great; I’ve jest been tellin’ Jem about ye. 
Say, when do ye fellers expec’ to reach my 
place?” 

“That depends on circumstances,” replied 
Rutledge. “One can scarcely make an esti- 
mate.” 

“Be ye the boss o’ the road?” 

“Oh, no;” and Rutledge laughed heart- 
ily. 
“Mr. Rutledge has charge of the engi- 
neering corps,” said Blake. 

“By gracious, you couldn’t have so far 
forgotten your manners, Alf; you ought to 
have introduced us.” 

“Never too late,” was the answer. “This 
is Mr. Ralph Blake, scholar and gentleman. 
I myself am Alfred Rutledge, at your serv- 
> ” 

“Wall, I never, if I ain’t forgot to give 
ye my name—Pete Anstruther.” Old Pete 
glanced toward the door; “an’ that,” wav- 
~< hand toward it, “is Jem, my on’y 
gal.” 
Both men were up in an instant, and 
hastily glanced at the door. There stand- 
ing, the lanky calico gown looking more 
wretched; a defiant light in her eyes, was 
Jem. Her shapely feet were bare, as usual, 
the jet-black hair in the accustomed plait. 

“Good heavens!” thought Blake; and 
Rutledge thought—nothing. 

“Cum hyar, Jem. This is Mr. Rutledge, 
the boss o’ th’ railroad, an’ his friend, Mr. 
Blake.” 

“Evenin’, strangers,” said the girl, and 
she seated herself on the doorstep. Alfred 
Rutledge’s eyes were riveted on the girl, 
and the sensations passing over him were 
strange, undefinable. Was she beautiful? 
Scarcely. The features were too promi- 
nent: the long limbs seemed too loosely 
built for there ever being a hope of what 
society calls “a graceful form.” 

What attracted Alfred Rutledge? For 
to the cool engineer there was something 
about this girl which appealed to him 
strongly. 

“An’ ye say the trains "Il be runnin’ rega- 
lar to the coast a year from next spring. 
D’ye hyar that, Jem—next spring a year, 
m’ girl.” 








“Yep, pap,” was the weary response. 
“And you do not like the idea of the 
road cutting through your place, Miss 
Jem?” asked Blake. 

“T ain’t tho’t o’ it fer so long, I can’t 
say.” 

“But Jem don’t like ’t; do ye, gal?” and 
old Pete leaned over and piaced a toil-worn 
hand caressingly on her head. 

“IT do not blame her,” blurted out Rut- 
ledge. 

“Phew!” muttered Blake. Then to him- 
self, “The old man seems touched.” 

The girl gave him a grateful look from 
her big, solemn eyes. , 
7 * * * * 

The evening wore away, as evenings will 
from time to eternity. 

“Ts there any place hereabouts where one 
could pass the night?” asked Rutledge. 

“Right hyar, an’ welcome, Jem can make 
ye comfortable; can’t ye?” 

The girl smiled her reply, and entered 
the house. She did not re-appear, but 
called out: 

“Ye kin show th’ strangers in, pap, when 
ye’re ready.” 

“All right, Jem. I tell ye what; thar’s 
gals an’ gals, but on’y one Jem Anstruth- 
er.” 

They talked some longer, had a smoke; 
then entered the house and were shown 
into a room which, though bare, was neat. 
Blake soon was sleeping the sleep of the 
just. Rutledge lay wide awake and 
thought; and Jem? why, Jem knelt beside” 
the one small window in her room, gazed 
out on the blue sky with its twinkling stars 
and murmured: “Oh, mammy! mammy! 
can’t ye, won't ye tell the great God all 
about ’t and beg him to make me th’ same 
as I used to wuz, when ye wuz hyar, fore 
th’ big railroad cum?” 

The grey dawn was just breaking when 
Blake was aroused by a nudge and a voice, 
saying: “Time to be up, Blake.” 

“Wha—what y’ say?” in a sleepy voice. 

“Time to be up, old man, and get a 
start.” 

Blake now sat up and looked around. 
“Phew! I had almost forgotten where I 
was; began to think it was a dream; the 
me violin, music, and the melancholy 

em.” 

Rutledge made no reply, but busied him- 
self with dressing. “Well, if I must, I 
suppose I must,” said Blake arising; “but 
it comes hard, old fellow; it comes hard.” 

“Great Scott! after sleeping like a log all 
night ?” 

“Yep,” laconically; then looking directly 
at his friend, “I don’t believe you’ve slept 
a wink. Don’t feel sick, do you?” 

Rutledge laughed. “I was restless.” 

“Nothing more?” asked the other an- 
xiously, thinking about a glance or two his 
friend had shot toward the unsuspecting 


Jem. 


“Certainly not,” a little shortly. — 














Their toilets were soon made, and they 
opened the door and went into the next 
room. The night before in the gloom it 
was impossible to discern what sort of a 
room it was; but in the dawn of day it 
revealed itself as kitchen and living room 
in one. The table was already set, although 
no one was in sight. 

“Heavings! Have they gotten breakfast 
and fled?” remarked the _ irrepressible 
Blake in a stage whisper. 

“Hush!” said Rutledge; for at that mo- 
ment Jem emerged from what appeared to 
be a pantry. 

“Mornin’, strangers.” 

“Good morning.” they returned. “And 
had you sweet dreams last night?’ added 
Blake. 

She looked at him; and Rutledge almost 
smiled at the expression of Blake's tace 
as a result, for the look was one which 
might have been construed into various 
meanings. 

“Where is your father?” asked Rut- 
ledge. 

*He’s milking.” 

“And you will give us a glass of fresh 
milk?’ asked the undaunted Blake. 

“Ef ye care fer ’t.” 

“Can’t draw her out,” he thought, and 
he looked out of the window toward the 
eastern hills) where the great sun was 
slowly rising, giving them a bluish-pink 
tinge. Rutledge, meanwhile, watched the 
girl deftly preparing the morning meal, her 
lithe body moving about, her attention fixed 
on her work. He shuddered. 

“Hello! here comes your father, Miss 
Jem,” said Blake; and old Pete entered 
with a pail of foaming milk. Jem took it 
quietly out of his hand and disappeared 
into the pantry, soon returning with two 
cupsful, which she handed to the visitors. 

“Be ye fond of warm milk?” said old 
Pete. 

“Well, I rather think so,” was Blake’s 
reply, as he drained the cup. 

Rutledge drank his milk, placed the cup 
on the table, looked up and said with a 
smile: “I enjoyed it immensely, Miss Jem. 
It takes me back to home and mother.” 

The girl made no answer; but the ex- 
pression that passed over her features made 
them positively beautiful. 

Breakfast was now ready. “Set up, an’ 
make yersefs to hum, boys,” said the old 
man; which they were not slow in doing; 
and the bacon, fried potatoes and biscuits 
disappeared as if by magic. 

“By the way,’ remarked Blake, during 
the course of the meal. “Do you know— 
of course you don’t—that we imagined we 
heard a violin as we approached the house 
last night.” 

’ “Ye did, sure ’nough.” 

Rutledge looked up and saw Jem raise 
her eyes warningly at her father, which 
the old man failed to heed. 
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“Why, Jem’s a regalar corker with the 
fiddle. Ain’t ye, m’ gul?” 

“Maybe. Ye think so, pap.” 

“I know,” stoutly continued he; “an’ ’t’s 
my intenshun to give ye lessons when th’ 
road goes through.” 

“That’s a good idea, Mr. Anstruther,” 
said Rutledge, “for Mis Jem has uncom- 
mon ability.” 

The old man’s face was radiant, and his 
eyes fairly said, “I told you so,” as he 
looked at Jem. 

“And let me add,” put in Blake, “that 
Mr. Rutledge is no mean hand with a vio- 
lin himself.” 

“Really! I do declar’. Jem, go git yer 
ol’ fiddle and let ’em see ’t.” 

She arose and went out, soon returning 
with the violin; walked up and handed it 
to Rutledge. He took it, looked it over 
carefully, placed it under his chin, drew the 
bow across it several times and drew up 
the “E” string a trifle. 

“It’s a good violin,” said he musingly, as 
he shook his bow arm; then began a soft, 
sobbing melody in a minor key. Jem placed 
her arm on the table and leaned her head 
on her hand, her eyes partly closed. The 
minor strain had ceased. The player broke 
into a wild strain which seemed to take the 
listeners away from the room, their sur- 
roundings. It danced, rippled and mur- 
mured of brooks, trees, and green fields. 
Jem now clasped her hands. The player 
ceased, 

“Oh, God,” whispered she. “Ef I could 
on’y play like that—like that,’ and her 
voice became choked with sobs which rose 
in spite of herself. Rutledge smiled; old 
Pete wiped a stray tear out of his eye, and 
Blake looked almost solemn. 

“Wall,” said Pete, “et surely wuz grand, 
and I’m goin’ to give ye th’ chance.” 

“And when you have the chance, little 
maid,” said Rutledge, in a voice that was 
unfamiliar even to Blake, “you will not 
play like that—” 

“T know ’t, I know ’t; ye needn’t tell 
me!” she interrupted. 

“You will play,” he continued dispas- 
sionately, “in a way that will put that to 
shame; but,” as he laid the violin down 
tenderly, “we must start off, Blake.” 

“That’s a fact.” 

They arose, bade them good-bye and 
stepped out of the door followed by the 
old man. Rutledge stepped back. The girl 
had picked up the violin and was clasping 
it in her arms; she heard a movement and, 
looking up, startled. 

“T’ll see you again—Jem; this is not 
good-bye; only auf wiedersehen;’” with 
which remark Rutledge rejoined his com- 
panion and they started for the camp, nev- 
er opening his mouth the: entire distance; 
nor did Blake, for Rutledge was in one of 
his moods, and what was the use? 

* * * * * 
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summer. The winter, so mild, with its 
“Chinook” peculiar to that part of the 
country, was nearly past; during which 
time the lovely valley of the Yakima was 
noisy with the rustling and bustling which 
comes with the construction of a railroad. 
A new town had been started in the more 
central part, and the old town at the east- 
ern gap brought forcibly to one’s mind 
“Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the 
plain.” Ah, those days, those never-to-be- 
forgotten days! To an eye witness they 
will be stamped on the pages of memory’s 
ledger forever. 

The engineers’ corps had moved along 
as the work progressed and was now lo- 
cated on “Old Man” Anstruther’s place at 
the upper end. It looked like a Romany 
village in the evening twilignt; the tents, 
the straggling trees near by, and the great 
silver moon throwing her bright rays 
caressingly over all. 

It was on such a night that Jem sat in 
the doorway, violin in hand, twanging the 
strings with her long, slender fingers. No 
one else was in sight, and not a breath of 
air seemed to stir among the trees. She 
paused, listened, and looked toward them 
searchingly, as if expecting someone or 
something; her lips moved: “I reckin’ he's 
not cumin’ tonight;” but as she spoke a 
man’s form emerged from amongst the 
trees and came rapidly toward her. He 
was now quite close. 

“Wall, ye did cum, Rutledge. 
ye up.” 

“T came as quickly as possible, Jem,” said 
he, dropping down beside the doorway. 
“Mr. Bolton, the chief engineer, has been 
with us the entire afternoon, and he has 
just gone.” 

“I tho’t they must be somethin’ goin’ on 
out o’ the usual at camp, ’cause I went 
over to Wilkin’s place today, an’ I passed 
by.” 
“Why, I didn’t see you.” 

“T’aint likely ye would, ye were showin’ 
th’ boss around.” 

“That’s so; but how’s the fantasie, Jem?” 

“Not as ’t should be. I can’t seem to get 
th’ right style about ’t. Et’s no use talkin’, 
there’s somethin’ lackin’.” 

“Try it over,” he returned. 

The girl took up the violin quietly, rest- 
ed her chin on it and began a beautiful, 
low melody: then quickly changed to a wild 
staccato movement, returned to the open- 
ing strain, ending with a soft, sighing note. 

“Beautiful! Oh, Jem, it’s in you, it truly 
is;” and the man looked at her with a ten- 
der light in his eyes. 

“Maybe ’t is, Rutledge. Ye know best; 
but, good Lord! how’s a girl as wuz never 
anywhere but in the wilds of this Territory 
to do anything?” 

“But, my dear Jem, this will not always 
be wilds.and. too, you are a Kentuckian by 
birth, with all the grit of a traditional Ken- 
tuckian. Opportunity will present herself; 


I'd giv’ 


you will grasp her hand, and she will lead 
you through, perhaps thorny paths, to her 
sister Victory, who will place you on the 
plain of Eminence,.whereon the castle ot 
Success stands. Ah, Jem, Jem, I see it 
all.” 

“Maybe that’s so. Ye ought to know 
best: but there’s so much to do. ’Taint 
just the violin, but the mind, too, must be 
educated. I hearn ye say to Blake, jest the 
other day, the mind was raally at the bot- 
tom of true success, and on’y the cultured 
mind could hope to achieve ’t. Oh, Rut- 
ledge, I may be able to make sweet music, 
but what of my mind, Rutledge? My mind, 
what about ’t?” She had grown excited, 
and leaning over, grasped him firmly by 
the shoulder. 

“Your mind is all right, Jem; only you 
need it trained and brought out, so as to 
utilize it in the best way. I know of no 
girl who is your superior mentally. You 
should go to school.” 

“Whar at? Whar to?” despairingly. 

Rutledge took the well-formed hand in 
his, which was outstretched toward him. 

“I'd go to Tacoma. There is an excel- 
lent seminary there. You can go; your 
father has sufficient means to do it. Take 
up your music and books, and watch those 
whom the world calls great and good.” 

The girl’s great dark eyes were strained. 
“But, Rutledge, do ye think the ones that 
has th’ name o’ bein’ great and good are 
allus great and good?” 

“I can’t say for certain, little Jem—prob- 
ably not; but then neither you nor I must 
question what the world at large accepts 
as such. Think it over, Jem, for I would 
like to know that you were going where 
you would receive the polish you need to 
make you the perfect woman you are by 
instinct. I shan’t be here long,” he sighed. 
The girl gasped. 

“Not long? 
husky voice. 

He laughed mirthlessly. “I don’t mean 
this week or next—you take everything lit- 
erally; but you know the road is pushing 
rapidly to the front, and in less than a 
— we are bound to be out of this val- 
ey. 
“Well, ye kin come back; ye know ye’re 
welcome.” 

“That I do know; but when we are out 
of the valley it will not be like now, see- 
ing you every day; teaching you what little 
music I know, and so on. It will only be 
occasional.” 

The despair on the listener’s face was 
painful. 

“It's better’n nothin’,”—a catch in her 
voice. 

“Then, too,” he continued, with the air 
of a man who considers it his lot to do 
some important disagreeable duty, “it can’t 
be so many months until the road is com- 
pleted. Then I will go East.” 

“East!” she exclaimed. 


Be ye goin’ away?” in a 
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*“*He Sank Down 


“Yes. You know all my ties are there; 
here I have nobody,”—he stopped short— 
“nothing.” 

She was q:iet for some moments. 

“TI suppose that’s so; and wen’t ’t seem 
strange, Rutledge, as how ye an’ I met, 
talked and played together—will part, each 
goin’ their way, never to meet, perhaps, 
again?” 

“Never’s a long time, Jem. Who knows 
but that I may entertain you, when you 
have become a celebrated violinist, at my 
own home?” 

“Yer own home?” slowly. 
to git married?” 


“Air ye goin’ 


in His Chair’’ 


Blessed night, she failed to see the an- 
swer in his eyes. “Sometime, I may.” 

“Sometime,” she said wearily. “We all 
may, sometime. Ah, there’s pap.” 

Old Pete came up. He laid his hand 
affectionately on the shiny black head. 

“Ye hevn’t been lonesome, gal, hev ye?” 
and he jaughed heartily as he glanced fur- 
tively at Rutledge. 

“No, pap.” 

The quiet reply caused him to peer ques- 
tioningly into the girl’s face. 

“Nothin’ happened? Ye and Jem haven’t 
quarrelled?” this to Rutledge. 

“Oh, no,” laughed Rutledge. “We’ve 
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just been having our accustomed talk. But 
I must be off, for it’s surely on to half- 
past ten.” 

“Good night, Anstruther; good night, 
Jem.” 

“Good night,” returned the old man. But 
the girl—why, she had disappeared in the 
shanty ! 

. * * * 

The road was through the Yakima Val- 
ley, and the great engines, steaming and 
puffing, were bringing in daily their car- 
goes, news and people from the outer 
world. The camp was gone, and with the 
exception of the construction trains carry- 
ing their loads to the front, nothing re- 
mained but the completed road to remind 
one of the recent turmoil. To be sure the 
engineers occasionally came down to North 
Yakima, which was fast becoming a town 
of importance; but that was rare, for all 
their supplies were given them at head- 
quarters, and there seemed no use. 

Rutledge came several times. “Sort of 
touched by a bright black eye,’ was the 
usual remark when he went. 

“Sort of touched.” Great Heavens! How 
jeeringly we speak of the higher, nobler 
passions. “Sort of touched.” But it is the 
way of mankind, and who can help it? 

“Jem,” said he, on the visit he knew 
would be the last, “I shall never forget 
this year, for it has been marked by some- 
thing—I never will nor desire to forget.” 

“What’s that?” was the dreamy answer. 

“T met my affinity.” 

“Your what?” 

“Well, in other words—you.” 

She laughed. “Affinity means me. How 
strange! But I’ll allus remember that.” 

“Do,” he said. “When I go back to those 
who are bound to me by love or duty, I 
shall not forget you, Jem; never.” The 
tears were in his eyes. 

“What’s the matter, Rutledge? Be ye 
goin’ soon?” 

“In a month.” 

“A month!” 

“Yes, a month. [I will leave the West, 
with its low foothills, its valleys, its peaks, 
with their perpetual caps of snow, and— 
you.” 

“Why not stay?” 

“Duty calls.” 

“Duty ?” 

“Yes, Jem. Dutv is greater almost than 
anything on earth.” 

“Than love?” 

The question staggered him. “In sonie 
cases, yes. My own is. I will tell you a 
little story. Once upon a time, in one of 
the Eastern universities, there were entered 
on the same year and day two names—a 
man’s and a woman’s. Fate, strange 
fate, so decreed that they took almost the 
same course. They were of the same age; 


their tastes were similar; both were the 
dispassionate sort whom people little care 
for.” 
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The girl was growing interested and lis- 
tened attentively. 

“They were thrown together continually,” 
the calm, even voice continued, “and finally 
they concluded they would join hands and 
face the world together; but not at once. 
He must go to the far West, the great 
Mecca where, perhaps, lay success. She, 
on the other hand, must wait until such a 
time as he could say, ‘I am ready; come.’ 
They separated. He to seek the fickle 
goddess, Fortune; she to her home. He 
found that which he sought, but, alas! 
cruel fate intervened, and threw him in 
contact with a wild rosebud, a little West- 
ern girl, through whose personality the 
charm of true vigorous life could be seen. 
Their tastes were different, were unlike, 
save with one exception; but thro’ his veins 
came the rush of tingling blood, which tri- 
umphantly shouted: ‘Love, love conquers 
all.’ The man was frenzied; he knew not 
what to do. Love told him to take love; 
but Duty said: ‘Remember the woman who 
has waited and watched— ” 

“Go back to her, Rutledge; go back to 
her an’ may God help ye.” 
He sprang to his fet. 

Jem, you—you—” 

She smiled. “Good-bye, Rutledge.” 

“Good-bye, little Jem,” and he hastily 
turned and disappeared through the strag- 
gling trees. 

* 


“Great heavens! 


* * * * 


The sun was sinking. The hills had on 
their purple hue; the sky its gold::, reds. 
Old Pete sat by his doorway, smo} ng. Jem 
was sitting by his side. 

“The train’s comin’, gal. I can see the 
blue smoke curiin’ up. Lets go over to 
th’ track, for I hearn Rutledge was goin’ 
East by ’t tonight.” 

She got up mechanically. They walked 
over. Soon the great iron m«nster, steam- 
ing and puffing, came in -ight. ‘The cars 
passed one by one unt’: the last. Some- 
ene was standing on the rear end steps. 
The eyes met those of one watcher by the 
track. 

“Good-bye, Jem. Good-bye, Pete.” 

“Good-bye,” shouted Pete. 

The man heeded it not. 

“Good-bye, Jem.” 

She remained silent, with her hand over 
her eyes gazing after it, and the soft air 
seemed to whisper in her ear, “Good-bye— 


good—bye.” 
“Wall, et’s clean gone through th’ other 
gap ” 


It aroused her. She stepped forward, 
threw her arms around her father’s neck 
and wept, wept as he had never seen her 
weep nor would again. He led her gently 
back to the house and murmured: “Wom- 
er air queer critters, th’ best of ’em.” 
” . * * » 

Five years had passed. Five busy, event- 
ful years. Alfred Rutledge, the popular 
man and engineer, had reached a pinnacle 














that never in his wildest dreams had he 

hoped to attain. As he sat in his box at 
the handsome Boston Music Hall he looked 
the ‘picture of the successful man of the 
world. 

“But, Alfred, they say this young person 
is really wonderful.” 

“According to your story, Ruth, every 
one is a wonderful person.” 

“Indeed, this is not my own opinion, as 
I’ve never heard her; but Mr. Lantroller 
declares she is a genius. . She is a Ken- 

r tuckian by birth, Lut was raised in—oh! 
there she comes.” 

Her husband Jooked up. A tall, slender 
girl, daintily attired in a simple white gown, 
advanced. 

“Why, it’s Jem! little Jem Ansthruther!” 
he exclaimed. 

“Pray, who is tittle Jem Ansthruther?” 
asked his wife with some asperity. 

“No one you ever heard of,” was the 
cold reply. 


It was Jem. But what a change, and 
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how she played! It was the music of a 
soul fraught with but the nobler thoughts 
of life. She ceased, and there was ap- 
plause such as had not been heard in those 
walls for many a day. Rutledge had risen. 


“Alfred !” 

He sank down in his chair. The ap- 
plause continued; the girl returned and 
bowed, smiling graciously; but, no, it 
wouldn’t do, so with violin in hand she 
stepped forward. ‘The immense audience 
became still; she said a word to the orches- 
tral leader, and he ‘laid down his baton. 
She looked up. Alfred Rutledge’s heart 
beat heavily. She looked straight into his 
eyes, raised her how and played. He for- 
got his surroundings. He sinelled the sage-. 
brush and saw the foothills with bluish 
pink thrown over them by the setting sun, 
the straggling trees, the lonely shanty— 
Jem, the Jem of long ago, as there fell on 
his ears the delicate strains of “Home, 
Sweet Home.” 


























WADING IN THE CREEK 


H. DEANE 


Down to the creek w2nt me and Jim 
And Sister Nell and Bess, 

With little curly-headed Fritz 
And saucy Cousin Bess; 

Down to the creek went me and Jim, 
Tor a farewell wade 

l-bye swim. 


And a ge 


Oh, winter has its share of fun, 

K And Christmas’ just the trick; 
But then we like the summer—for 
Our wading in the creek. 


























BEAUTIFUL LAKE McDONALD 


By A. C. WHITNEY 


It was in the summer of ’99 that the 
Gymnosophist and I determined to quit the 
hot and weary city and betake us to some 
secluded spot, where the roar and bustle 
of the great metropolis is transformed to 
the music of falling waters and the joy- 
ous songs of the brds. Why we chose the 
particular spot we did I have often won- 
dered. Perhaps because no one seemed to 
know anything definite about it and we 
concluded in consequence that it must be 
an excellent resort for a gymnosophist. 

At any rate one glorious August day 
found us loading our camping outfit into a 
wagon, at Belton, Montana, to be carried 
the three or four miles from the railroad 
to Lake McDonald. We sauntered on 
aheaa. The road led through a majestic 
evergreen forest, thick with tamarack and 
sweet-smelling balsam. How delightful 


that tramp was; our hearts leaping with 
the joy of freedom and expectation; our 
lungs feasting upon the cool and delicately 
scented air; the wind singing through the 
pines; the birds chirping a merry welcome 


from the tree tops. Oh! what a change 
from the noisy. dusty city. How wise the 
old Greeks were to make the home of the 
Gods in the mountains. Blithely we trip ed 
along, when of a sudden the woods b. ke 
away and before us, sparkling in the sur.- 
light, lay Lake McDonald. The m anta:ns 
at the far end, serene and dignified in ineir 
snow-capped grandeur, seemed » > close we 
could scarce believe the nearest to be six- 
teen miles away. 

Loading our chattels into the little steam- 
er waiting, we soon were under way, leav- 
ing the forest, the picturesque log cabins 
and the green clad hills in the distance. 
Hills I call them in contrast to the more 
abrupt and higher rangers of the north- 
ern end. Yet they would make very re- 
spectable mountains in the east, rising as 
they do two thousand feet or more above 
the lake. 

As we sailed out towards the middle 
the wind went down leaving the surface 
as smooth as polished silver. We were 
afloat on a mirror, whose reflection seemed 
actually more clear than the reality. It 
was like fairy land; and, although the 
“little steamer cut swiftly and relentlessly 
through the magic mirror, shivering it 
into a thousand dancing fragments, yet 
the shore ahead seemed to conie no closer, 
nor the shore behind to farther retr>at. 

At length, however, we began app-ecia- 
ably to approach the upper end and swing- 


ing into the east shore we landed our 
effects on the white gravelly beach, which 
winds around the lake as if it were a 
delicate ribbon placed there to divide the 
real from the reflected forest. We chose 
our camp close to a mountain stream, 
whose icy waters dashed noisily down 
from some snow field or glacier thousands 
of feet above us. A stream that, as the 
Gymnosophist remarked, with a good deal 
of gushing and chattering, promised to 
furnish us many a supper of mountain 
trout. A couple of hours hard work es- 
tablished our camp to satisfaction, and 
after making way with three city rations 
apiece, **< sat down with our backs 
against « huge conifer and smoked a pipe 
of conteitment. The happiness and peace 
of natur> was in our souls; our hearts 
silently rejoiced with her beneficent love 
and beauty. We had found the ideal spot 
to camp. 

Musing a while in sweetest reverie, our 
eyes upon the grand old sentinels, whose 
snowy heads so bold against the sky, were 
even now becoming o’er-rosed with the 
soft glow of the departing sun, the spirit 
at length moved us to discuss our plans. 
The gymnosophist is an amateur geologist 
and, more than this, a lusty climber (on 
toth of which he prides himself), and like 
the little goat of Monsieur Lequin, is not 
cuntent to graze peacefully in the valley 
and dream of those peaks so rugged and 
majestic in the distance; but aspires to 
scale their dizzy heights and dare the wolf. 
So we concluded to commence our moun- 
taineering by an excursion to the much 
talked of Piegan Glacier and Avalanche 
Basin. 

A couple of days later an observor would 
have seen a most picturesque caravan as- 
cending the steep trail to Glacier Basin. 
Uncle Jeff, the guide, leading off, followed 
by the Gymnosophist, then myself, all 
mounted upon those treacherous beasts, 
half horse, half demon, known in this 
world as cayuses; the pack animals and 
Handy Andy brought up the rear. We 
were as happy as the birds, singing and 
joking. Every other minute the Gymnoso- 
phist would turn about in his saddle to 
prose on the geology or poetize on the 
beautv .of the ever changing panorama. 
Cascades rushed merrily down the moun- 
tain, now over stones and trees, now with 
a leap of hundreds of feet over some pre- 
cipice to be melted into the misty evanes- 
cent rainbow on the rocks below. The 











roar of falling water was everywhere. 
High above us on the jagged peaks which 
towered among the fleecy clouds, the snow 
glistened white and dazzling. Far below 
us in the valley wound a silvery thread 
whose end was lost in the unruffled lake 
which in turn faded into the purple dis- 
tance. 

Soon after noon we came to a level 
plateau, walled in on three sides, where 
Uncle Jeff said we would camp. This was 
Glacier Basin. The .afternoon we spent 
profitably enough in climbing Mt. Lincoln 
to peep over at Lake Geoffrey and Dorothy, 
nestled like little emeralds in their dark 
setting of forest; one, two or three hun- 
dred feet below the other and joined by 
a crystal cascade. The Gymnosophist had 
some story, wild enough to be original, 
about a lover and his lass, to account for 
the names. We returned to camp at sup- 
per time, hungry and happy. The even- 
ing we enjoyed around the camp fire with 
many a good story or reminiscence. It 
was one of the clear star-light nights— 
the air sharp and nipping at the high alti- 
tude, that used to make Mary Stuart wish 
she were a man to sleep all night out on 
the heather with the heavens for a canopy. 
The next morning we made an early start 
and climbed the steep ascent to Comeau 
Pass, sending the pack train around by 
the lake and canyon to meet us in Aval- 
anche Basin. Crossing the pass we 
stepped right down on the glacier. The 
warm sun had done away mostly with 
the snow leaving the ice clear and vastly 
more interesting. What with the glacier 
itself and the work it had done recently 
and in centuries past the Gymnosophist 
was well nigh crazy. But I was most 
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** Before Us, Sparkling in the Sun-Light, Lay Lake McDonald ’’ 





struck with the beautiful beryl-like blue 
of the ice in the crevasses. We crossed 
the glaci_r a distance of two or three miles, 
examining the gaping crevasses as we 
went, and came down on tlie terminal 
moraine. Pressing on past a pretty little 
lake, we came to the edge of a steep 
precipice overlooking a great amphi- 
theater, in the center of which three thou- 
sand feet below us lay the richest tur- 
quoise of the mountains, Avalanche Lake. 
The milky blue of the lake is different 
from the clear indigo of McDonald or 
rich green of the smaller lakes we had 
seen. What a sight it must have been 
when the glacier came to the edge and 
burst over into the valley. For it was the 
glacier that cut out this deep gorge. (For 
this information and the preceding techni- 
cal names thanks are due my friend). 
Now it sends thirteen little ambassadors, 
which, in their mad haste to convey their 
tidings, hurl themselves over the steep 
precipice and tumble headlong into the 
valley. 

The remainder of the afternoon was 
fully and busily occupied by the perilous 
descent. It was dusk when we reached 
the lake and we were indeed rejoiced to 
find that the pack train had beaten us 
and the frying pan was on the fire. 

One delightful day we spent in the 
Bas-n, but the second day a Scotch Mist 
set in in such dead earnest that we “pulled 
up stakes” and “hit the trail” for our 
camp at Lake McDonald—our home. This 
was the first of a number of memorable 
excursions, for within not many miles 
of Lake McDonald are several glaciers; 
and peaks; and little lakes uncountable— 
many that have never been visited by man; 
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for cross that little range and you are 
in a new world. Sometime I will tell you 
about our other trips. 


But, oh, you people who know the 


mountains only from a car-window; you 
are like the people who have read the 
titles and seen the covers of books, but 
do not know the treasures within them. 


You must liye in the mountains, love 

them, lie close to nature; then you will 

find 

“Tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in every- 


thing.” 
A: <. W 


SOLACE IN SICKNESS 


By ANNIE BRODER 


My log-hut window two-foot square 
The storm clouds marshal by; 


Their purpose in proclaiming war 


I dimly can 


descry; 


Tho’ from the front of battle far— 


So far removed 


am JI. 


Disporting in the limpid air 


In flocks of 


dazzling white, 


Soft fleecy clouds thro’ pastures blue 


Pursue 
Till now, I 


more 


peaceful 
never, 


flight. 


never knew 


How wondrous was the sight. 


Tho’ blithely forth I may not fare 


I know what 


will befall; 


How that great Almoner the sun 


In dew dispenses all, 
Then shines undimmed himself, on one 


Pent ’neath 


a window small. 


A log-hut window two-foot square, 
A sufferer wan and frail; 

A pallet sweet of prairie wool, 
A love that cannot fail; 


All in a world most 


wonderful 


Whose wonders never pale. 











EBENEZER NAGG’S DIVORCE CASE 


By ALICE JEAN WARD 


Timothy Bland and his law partner, John 
Dobson, were sitting in their law office 
in a small town in Indiana, one cold, raw 
morning in April. The latter was pulling 
away very indusiriously at his meerschaum 
pipe. Mr. Bland was making elaborate 
preparations to do likewise. He took from 
his pocket a dark-red leather pipe case 
and a badly soiled chamois-skin tobacco 
bag with a green silk drawstring. He 
poured the tobacco into the palm of his 
hand and mashed it up fine before he 
filled the bowl of a smoke-stained brier- 
wood pipe with an amber mouthpiece, 
which he tok out of the case. Then he 
packed the tobacco in tightly with his 
thumb, lighted it, gravely placed it in his 
mouth, tipped back his chair, elevated his 
heels to the rim of the stove-top (where 
they immediately began to generate a 
burnt-leather odor) and began to talk. 

Dobson presently stretched himseli out 
in a comprehensive yawn, knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe, and started toward 
his desk. At that moment there came a 
timid knock at the door, a timorous, femi- 
nine knock, and both men removed their 
hats as Mr. Dobson, instead of their cus- 
tomary call, “come in,” went and opened 
the door. 

It was not a woman who stood in the 
doorway, but a ragged, pale little man, 
who eyed the two lawyers nervously as he 
hesitated on the threshold, as if half afraid 
to venture into the roum. -Satisfied at 
length with his scrutiny, he approached 
the stove and held his hands out over its 
top to warm them. 

“Mornin’, gents,” he said. 
lers Bland and Dobson?” 

“Good morning, sir. We be. Have a 
seat. Anything we can do for you?” Dob- 
son closed the door and pushed a chair 
toward the visitor as he spoke. 

After three years of practice in the wild 
and untutored West these lawyers had 
learned that people must not always be 
judged by their clothes. As they turned 
their not too fastidious gaze upon the 
figure before them, they decided that they 
had never se@h anything quite so disrepu- 
table in appearance. He wore a shaggy. 
pieced, black and white dogskin overcoat, 
torn in many places, and kept together in 
front by three wooden pegs stuck through 
the holes made by torn-off buttons, after 
the manner of the proverbial suspender 
fastener. He slid into the proffered cha‘r 
while he carefully removed the pegs and 
transferred them to the pocket of his vest. 
Then he stood up and let his arms hang 


“Be you fel- 


limply, shaking himself once or twice to 
let his coat slide off, which it did, falling 
in an unsavory heap to the floor; there 
he let it stay, except to give it a kick out 
of his way as he resumed his seat. 

“Well, yas, boys, I have got some busi- 
ness fer you,” he began. “But I'll tell 
you on the start that it ain’t a goin’ to be 
no fun. It’s a goin’ to be a_ mighty 
squeamish p‘ece o’ business, an’ I aint sure 
it can be dons at all, anyhow you can fix 
it. But I got to try fer it, fer it’s a case 
o’ life and dea‘; that’s what it is, boys. 
They aint nobecs in hearin’, is they?” and 
he glanced nerv ::tsly about. 

“There is no cie about here besides 
ourselves, so go alivad,” said Mr. Bland, 
reassuringly. 

“IT s'pose I got to make a clean breast 
of the hull business to you fellers, ain’t 1?” 
he asked. 

“We cannot take hoid of your case oth- 
erwise, of course,” replied the lawyer. 
“We expect the implicit confidence of our 
clients; and it is neelicss to explain, I 
hope, that we respect it," he added, rath- 
er pompously. 

“Oh, course, course. ‘lhat’s all right, 
bovs. I don’t s'pose yer 1 calc’latin’ to 
blab on me at all. Herve’s jest how the 
thing stands, igzactly: My name’s Nagg— 
Ebenezer Nagg. I come up here frum 
Vermont an’ took up a quarter-section— 
le’s see, it must a ben well nigh onto thirty 
years ago. I’ve worked hard, and I’ve 
got one of the best farms in this county. 
Leastwise I had till I got took in by that 
cussed female, an’ now look at me—this 
is whut I’ve come to at last.” 

The old man arose and paced weakly 
about the room. “Look at them clothes, 
Mr. Dobson and Bland,” he commanded, 
stretching out his hands and shifting his 
gaze from one to the other. “Jest look at 
them rags—and all through a woman’s 
cussedness, by gum!” 

“Have a cigar, Mr. Nagg?” said the 
hospitable Bland, extending a _ penny 


cheroot. He had scented a sure case. 
“Thank ye, don’t care if I do,” re- 
turned the prospective client. He took it 


between his first and second fingers, while 
he fumbled for a match. “Yas,” he re- 
sumed presently, “all through a woman’s 
cussedness. I’ve had three women in my 
time—ye wouldn’t believe it to look at me; 
now, would ye, lads?” and he looked hard 
at his two listeners. 

“Women is queer cattle, gener’ly speak- 
in’,” he went on, “an’ the best of them 
is hard to manage. The first two I kept 
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the upper hand of, mostly, but this un, 
I’m ’bliged to own up, gits the best of 
me. They’s no use talkin’, gents, I got 
to git rid o’ that woman.” 

“That is to say, Mr. Nagg, you would 
like a legal separation from your wife— 
a divorce, and you wish to retain us as 
your attorneys,” summed up’ Mr. Bland, 
with professional terseness. 

“Well, that’s about the sum an’ sub- 
stance of the thing, I guess,” was the 
answer. 

“Very well. Now upon what particu- 
lar charge are you going to base your 
suit? You must have a reasonably grave 
one.” went on the lawyer. The words 
seemed to have a decided effect upon their 
meek little client. 

“Well, by gum!” he exclaimed excited 
ly, “if I aint got plenty enough good rea- 
sons to want to git rid o’ that woman, | 
don’t want a cent. W’y, man alive, I aint 
safe anywheres. She follers me around the 
farm day and night with a double-barrel 
shotgun, what she threatens to kill me 
with every little whipstitch what don’t go 
to suit ’er. Many’s the time I ben made 
to wash dishes with that infur’ated female 
2 p'intin’ that gun at me with both bar- 
rels bocked—cocked, sir! Think on it, 
gents, loaded and cocked and a-p’intin’ 
square at my head in the hands of a female 
with her temper up, an’ a-threatenin’ to 
shoot in two minutes. How did I know 
she wa’nt a-goin’ to do it? I tell you, lads, 
nobody knows whut I ben through with 
that woman,” and the poor fellow bolted 
nervously about the little office, while the 
two lawyers looked on, half amused, half 
pitying. 

Again Mr. Nagg stopped tragically be- 
fore his two listeners. “Jest look at this 
wreck of a man what was in his prime 
only three years ago come May one. W’y. 
gents, I aint fifty yet, and you’d swear I 
Was seventy; now, wouldn’t you? Look 
at them teeterin’ legs and them gray hairs. 
An’ it all comes from harryin’ a devil in 
the shape of a woman. Excuse me, lads, 
fer usin’ such strong lauguage, but they 
aint nothing else to call it.” He paused 
and threw up the palms of his hands in an 
oratorical gesture. “But, my lord, lads, I 
didn’t hev nothin’ to do with it. She’s the 
one whut done the marryin’. She roped 
me in slick—the fool that I was!” He 
turned to the window and looked out 
keeping himself out of sight as much as 
possible. Then he went on, half apolo- 
getically : 

“Course you fellers think I’m a durned 
coward. Ef ye could jest see her once 
yd understand. She’s a holy terror. I 
aint got no strength to stand up fer myself 
agin her, even if I had the spunk, which 
[ aint. She’s took the tuck completely ovt 
of me. J-run away yisterday. I walked 
seven miles up to Bob Jimson’s and bor- 
rowed his mare to come to town and see 
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you fellers. I was ’shamed to come in 
them close, gents, but I knowed it was 
now er never, fer Nancy, she was tendin’ 
to a sick cow, an’ I knew she’d let me go 
"fore she’d run the risk of losin’ that Jer- 
sey. I aint had no new close sence I was 
married;.she says I aint worth a new shirt, 
let alone a hull new suit. I got monev 
enough if I could only git holt o’ some 
of it, but she won’t gi’me a blasted cent.” 

He sank dejectedly into a chair and did 
not move or speak for some time. Mr. 
Bland began asking him all manner of 
questions, which, with their answers, Mr: 
Dobson wrote down. When this pumping 
process was finished, Mr. Nagg said: 

“They’s one contingency, boys,” and his 
face wore a troubled look. “Ef Nancy 
Nagg gits ’er claws on me agin, the jig is 
up. She aint afraid of nothin’ in the 
Lord’s universe; she aint got no more re- 
spect fer the law than she’s got fer me. 
I’m a-goin’ to light right out o’ here to- 
day, and let vou fellers git the divorce fer 
ime, somehow. Kin it be done without 
me havin’ to appear? I aint got no 
money, but I’m a-goin’ to beg, borrow or 
steal till I can git to my brother’s to Mun- 
cie, an’ by the time you fellers ag 

He stopped short suddenly. <A hunted, 
horrified look came into his eyes. His 
emaciated face grew gray in its pallor. 
He grasped the back of his chair as if to 
support himself, while he pointed a dirty 
and shaking dight toward the door. The 
two lawyers heard a high-pitched, strident 
female voice in the hall, but poor Nagg, 
to judge by his appearance, had heard his 
death warrant, or something equally dis- 
tressing. 

“Tt’s her!” he gasped, with blue, inco- 
herent lips. He turned to the window, as 
if he intended to take a flying leap through 
it, regardless of glass and the distance 
to the ground; then, comprehending the 
infeasibility of the idea, he collapsed into 
a chair, the personification of melancholy 
defeat. There was no time for words. 
The two lawyers grasped the situation 
with an alacrity born of the vision of a 
retreating fee, and a genuine sympathy, 
too, for the forlorn old man. Dobson 
darted upon Nagg, and dragged him, half 
fainting and limp, into their little private 
office, while Bland thrust the coat under 
the desk, just as the door opened and a 
woman entered the room. 

She was a tall, angular person, dressed 
very comfortably, in striking contrast to 
the garb of her husband. She looked 
about the room suspiciously, and at the 
lawyer sharply, before she asked: 

“Be you Bland and Dobson?” 

“My name is Bland, madam. Will you 
be seated?” 

“No. I don’t want to set down,” she 
snapped. “I want to know where the man 
is what come in here a while ago.” 

Mr. Bland smiled in his most fetching 
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manner. “I shall have to ask you to be 
more explicit, madam. There are men 
coming in and going out of our office 
constantly. (Mr. Bland realized that he 
had stretched the truth somewhat in mak- 
ing this statement.) May I ask the gen- 
tleman’s name for whom you are look- 
ing?” 

Mrs. Nagg’s upper lip curled up in a 
scornful smile. “Gentleman!” she ejacu- 
lated. “‘His name’s Ebenezer Nagg, but 
he’s about as fur from bein’ a gentleman 
as a body could git, I reckon. He run 
away yisterday, and I’m a-huntin’ him up. 
I’m a-goin’ to find him, too, if he’s on top 
of the earth, He was seen a-comin’ up 
them stairs of yourn about an hour ago, 
an’ he aint been seen comin’ down. 
Where is he?” 

Mr. Bland stroked his blonde mus- 
tache meditatively. ‘Let me see,” he said, 
“there was a man in here a while ago: 
about nine it was, I think, a little later 
perhaps—a stranger to us. He stepped 
out some time ago.” 

The woman looked at him sharply. 
“You're lyin’ to me, an’ I know you be,” 
she said. “I ain’t deef, and I heard a 
scuffin’ in here jest before I come in. 
Now, I don’t intend to have no mon- 
keyin’, an’ I want to know where you’ve 
hid Eb Nagg.” She took a step—a stride, 
to be more accurate—toward Mr. Bland. 
“Whut’s in that room?” 

“Madam. I beg of you 

“Shet up!” she shouted. “All I want 
of vou is to tell me what you’ve done 
with ’im; I ben huntin’ this town high an’ 
low ever sence daylight, and they aint 
any more places to look but up here. He 
aint in this room, and that room there is 
the only one in this buildin’ that I aint 
been in, an’ I’m a-going in there before 
I leave.” 

“Will you kindly tell me, ma 

“Shet right up. I aint here to give no 
infermation; I’m here to git it.” 

In vain the lawyer tried to quell the 
irate creature into something near quie‘- 
ness. She would not allow h‘m the priv- 
ilege of speaking at all, but chopped off 
his attempts with surprising agility. Mr 
Bland’s last expiring hope died out of h’s 
bosom as she walked over and looked 
behind the big desk. With a shriek cf 
triumph she pounced upon and held aloft 
the dogskin coat. “There!” she yelled 
waving it in close juxtaposition to the 
fastidious nose of the lawyer, ‘where is 
he? Give ’im to me, er, by the almighty 
powers, I’ll blow yer brains out!” 

She reinforced her forcible speech un- 
necessarily by producing from the recesses 
of her plaid woolen skirt a huge Colt’s 
revolver, which she cocked and flourishe 1 
recklessly in the face of the horrified law- 
yer. 

“Go an’ open that door,” she com- 
manded. 
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A cold sweat stood upon the usually 
placid brow of the lawyer, when, finding 
it locked, he was forced to turn and face 
that cecked revolver in the hands of a 
“female with her temper up.” 

“Locked, is it? Well, bust it open then.” 

Mr. Bland put his lips down to the 
keyhole and called to his partner, but no 
answer came. The woman towered over 
him. 

“T guess you'll have to do it,” she re- 
marked, grimly. 

He braced his shoulder against the door 
and pushed with feverish energy. It was 
a strong door, and Mr. Bland felt rather 
weak, so he picked up a heavy stove 
poker and sent it crashing through the 
frosted glass panel. There was a wave 
of raw air in their faces, an open window 
and an empty room. 

Mrs. Nageg’s tall form grew taller, and 
her eves fairly blazed with wrath. The 
make-up of this strange person seemed to 
tend rather to action than talk. Her 
mouth closed in a tight line; she raised 
her weapon and fired it through the win- 
dow that had foiled her, shouldered the 
coat and started toward the door. Here 
she turned and pointed her finger at Mr. 
Bland menacingly. 

“You can mark what I say,” she re- 
marked, “ef I don’t find Ebenezer Nagg 
I’m a comin’ back here and put a bullet 
through that head o’ yourn, for it'll be 
your fault.”” Then she slammed the door. 
and the relieved man sank in a state of 
exhaustion. Dobson found him there 
when he came in shortly after. 

“Well, Timothy, old boy, I’m glad to 
find you alive,”’ he said tenderly. 

“Where’s Nagg?” asked Bland, eagerly. 
“Did he get away?” 

“Ves, he’s got a good start for St. Paul. 
’Twas nip and tuck, but he managed to 
iump on the train just as it was pulling 
out. down at the freight station. There’s 
no possible chance of her catching him 
now. I gave him twenty-five dollars and 
my top coat—it was an old thing anyhow. 
He will pay back when he gets the di- 
vorce.” 

“T wish you had given him fifty. How 
did you manage that window?” 

“Shinned down the drain pipe. It isn’t 
far to the shed roof of the building next 
door, and the rest was easy. Must have 
had quite a fracas with the old girl;” and 
Dobson bent his gaze upon the broken 
fragments of glass. 

Mr. Bland shuddered. “She is coming 
back to shoot me if she doesn’t catch 
him,” he said, listlessly. “I hope the 
poor devil will get away, all the same.” 

*x * 

A few weeks later the sequel to the 
above thrilling incident came about in the 
following correspondence: 

“Mr. Bland and Dobson, deer sur: 
Stop the perseedins. i got off to Ander- 
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son wich is ware nancys sister they lives 
an i didnt git off foer nancy she got wind 
an she come pilein’ doun thar, an i tuke 
sick an nancy shes ben nussin of me an 
she aint goin to mawl me enny mor an 
shes goin to git me some close an wen i 
git wel wer a comin an settle up with yu 
fellers. enny how i dont want no devorse 
yet a while so just let up on the perseed 
ins. I gess nancy shes terned over a nue 
leef yors respecfulely EBENESER Nacc. 
nancy she sens her regards.” 


With a Double-Barrel Shot Gun’’ 


“To Mr. Ebenezer Nagg. 

Your letter of the twentieth 
was received this morning, and would say 
in reply, that the divorce proceedings en- 
tered by us for the spring term of the 


Dear sir: 


district court, cannot be delayed now 
without entailing a great deal of expense. 
Please remit immediately $150.00 to cover 
expenses and we will stop the proceed- 
ings. Aforesaid sum must be received on 
or before the 28th inst. Otherwise you 








will have to submit to the inevitable de- 
crees of the law, and take the divorce. It 
will save you a great deal of trouble and 
money. Send the money by return mail. 
BiLanp & Dopsson. 
Kind regards to Mrs. Nagg.” 
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“Misters bland an Dobson: 

deer sur pleeze fine inclos a draf fer the 
sum of 150 dolers to stop the perseedins 
with. Hopin it aint to late i will close 
rispecfulely —EB Nacc. misis nancy Nagg 
sends. yer kine regards back agin.” 
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A Chinese Store Interior, Portland, Oregon 
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MARTIN ROKSTAD’S FAMILY 


By W. W. CLARK 


Illustrated by Fred Richardson 


“Vall, Maister Yones, Ay gat fave hun- 
der do’lar fer lot.” 

“All right. Got it with you?” 

“Rate hare. Yo’ gat deed raddy?” 

“All ready; ‘Thomas Edwards and wife 
to Martin Rokstad; deed of Lot 30 in 
Block 12, of Preston’s Second Addition 
to Minneapolis, free of all incum- 
brances.’ ” 

“Dass a’ ret. - Yo’ can co’nt monay.”’ 

“That’s easy; one, two, three, four, five 
hundred-dollar bills; crisp ones, too.” 

“Yust ote of de savings bank.” 

“Well, Martin, here’s your deed; you 
want to have it recorded at once.” 

“Vall, Martin, here’s your deed; 
want to have it recorded at once.” 

“Vall, Ay tank Ay will show it toe mae 
vafe first,” said Martin, his face beaming 
with happiness. “Ay bat yo’ four do’lar 
das mak’ ’er feel pooty gude. Don’ Mais- 
ter Yones gass so, too?” 
- Mr. Jones did guess so, and, after con- 
gratulating Martin, he added: “That 


you 


neighborhood is going to improve rapidly, 
and you'll be sure to make some money 
off that lot.” 


“Ay gat no obyactions,” said Martin 
with another smile, “but Ay bay it fer 
mae home: ve viil have house on dis hare 
lot bime bv. Vall, gude day.” 

And, carefully depositing his precious 
deed in an inside pocket, Martin Rokstad 
withdrew from the office of the real-estate 
agent in a very happy frame of mind. 

At home and by themselves, Martin 
Rokstad and his family used their native 
Norwegian language. Martin reasoned 
that the children would be sure to learn 
English from their associates at school 
and on the play-ground, but that, unless 
the Norwegian tongue was heard at least 
part of the time, there was danger of their 
not acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
that language: and Mattin, although firm 
in his allegiance to America, the land of 
his adoption, vet retained a strong love 
for the rugged land of his birth, and. 
besides, plainly saw the practical advant- 
age in having command of a number of 
languages. Neither Martin nor his good 
wife ever overcame the Scandinavian ac- 
cent. They acquired a good use and a 
complete understanding of English, but 
were never able to speak the language 


without those mispronunciations and pe- 


culiar inflections which, to one familiar 
with dialects, point positively to the Scan- 
dinavian origin of the speaker; even the 
children, born in this country, partook of 
this failing to a slight degree. 


Rokstad had come to America in 187—, 
had learned the trade of a _ blacksmith, 
and. while doing so, had saved money 
enough to send back to his native town 
for his sweetheart, Ingeborg, who, on his 
departure, had tearfully promised to come, 
whenever he should ask, and share his 
fortunes in the far Northwest. True to 
her promise she came and the love of 
the sweetheart grew and ripened into that 
of a faithful wife and conscientious 
mother. Together they struggled and 
saved. Saving necessitated privation, but 
the privation was willingly borne in order 
that comfort might come later, that, as 
the children grew up; there might be 
means at hand for their education; in 
order that old age, the dread winter time 
of the working man’s life, might not find 
them without the fruits of the harvest 
safely garnered. . 

The first object of their hopes and am- 
bitions had been a home. Their ideas of 
what the structure should be were always 
very modest. When Tina was a baby a 
cottage of five rooms would have realized 
their greatest hopes; but four or five years 
later, when Tina was beginning school, 
August was a toddler and the twins were 
in the cradle, the size of the home they 
were looking forward to had of necessity 
increased somewhat, but, on the other 
hand. the attainments of their wishes did 
not seem very far distant. Things had 
been going well with them; Martin had 
had steady work at good wages and now 
had bought a lot and paid for it in full; 
and when that evening the deed of it, free 
and clear of all encumbrances, had been 
proudly exhibited to Ingeborg and ex- 
plained as well as might be to little Tina, 
there was not a happier family in the city 
of Minneapolis, where they lived, nor, for 
that matter, anywhere on the face of the 
globe. Forgotten then, or. if remem- 
hered, remembered with rejoicing, were 
the years of struggle, of self-denial and of 
hard work which had led up to this pleas- 
ant condition of affairs. Hard work? Yes. 
there had been hard work, and for both of 
them; they knew, too, that there was more 
to follow. They understood as well as 
any one could what hard work meant and 
the amount that was still needed before 
the vacant lot could be turned into the 
cosy little home that they were planning. 
But they did not dread it; they were 
young and strong and the children were 
well, so they looked forward eagerly for 
the labor that was to place a cottage and 








homely but necessary chicken-coop and 
cow-shed on their lot, and adorn it with 
a little garden, flower beds, grass plot and 
shade trees. 

That evening, after the supper dishes 
were washed and put away. Tina and 
papa essayed the somewhat difficult task 
of washing the greasy remnants of Au- 
gust’s bread and butter off from his little, 
round, red face and chubby hands, while 
mamma cleaned up the twins and got 
fresh aprons on all the children. Then 
the twins were placed in the baby buggy 
that had served, not only for the twins, 
but for Tina and August before them; 
although there was considerable doubt as 
to whether it would last through the in- 
fancy of another arrival, should there be 
one. Papa took August by the hand and 
the little procession started out to look at 
the lot, “their lot.” They had looked it 
over several times before, but now it was 
really theirs, they must see it again and 
get on it and walk over it and talk and 
plan how they would have everything 
fixed. It was all so very pleasant anJ 
they enjoyed it so much, and the thought 
that it was theirs and all paid for, added 
such a keen zest to their appreciation 
that. if perfect happiness is ever attained 
in this world, they attained it that even- 
ing. The long summer twilight had all 
gone; it was quite dark, the twins were 
asleep and August so near it that papa 
had to take him in his arms, before they 
even thought of starting for home. 

That little trip was the first of scores of 
others that were made that summer, at 
each one of which their plans were dis- 
cussed and rediscussed and gone over 
again and again, although the enjoyment 
of it didn’t seem to decrease a bit; they 
kept going until the evenings became too 
short and they could only go Sunday af- 
ternoons, and pretty soon Martin an- 
nounced that it was the right season to 
plant the shade trees. He got the trees 
from a nursery and planted them him- 
self; that is, by the help of little August, 
who insisted on tumbling into each hole 
a varying number of times and kickine 
around as much of the black dirt as was 
possible for a vigorous three-year-old. 

Even in the winter they had to go out 
several times and look at “their lot” and 
see how :t looked with snow on it. Then 
it was spring and warm again and papa 
carried water for the trees from the near- 
est house, which wasn’t so very near at 
that time, while Tina minded the twins. 
Mamma wasn’t very well and didn’t go 
to see “their lot” very often, but she liked 
to have the children tell about it when 
they returned, and papa was very good to 
her and she seemed just as happy as if 
she could go. Then papa got out the old 
baby carriage that hadn’t been used since 
the fall before, and looked it over quite 
carefully and took it to the shop and 
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brought it back with some new irons on 
it here and there, just as strong but not 
as pretty as a new one. Then mamma 
kissed papa and said it was ten dollars 
more toward their home. Then it wasn’t 
very long before they had to take the new 
baby, little Ingeborg, out to see the lot 
for the first time; and mamma, who went 
too, noticed how much the trees had 
grown. 

A year or two passed. Martin decided to 
put a part of his savings into a shop of his 
own, thinking that the earnings would be 
so much greater that in the end the home 
would come sooner. He was right. The 
shop paid well; careful workmanship and 
a reputation for unvarying honesty won 
for him a good patronage; his earnings 
rapidly increased; the savings bank paid 
him a smali rate of interest and his ac- 
count there assumed goodly proportions. 
But his family, too, had increased; after 
the new baby, Ingeborg, came the new. 
new baby, then the baby bov. When his 
savings amounted to a thousand dollars, 
the amount he had at first set for putting 
into his home, he found that accommoda- 
‘ons for his large family could not be 
provided for that sum, so he doubled it 
and kept his hammer ringing more vigor- 
ovsly than before. 

It was suggested that he could build 
the horse just as he wanted it immediately 
by borrowing money and mortgaging the 
place as security. The city had been 
growing very rapidly, the neighborhood 
was now well settled and was one of the 
inost desirable residence parts of the city. 
Five years after its purchase for five hun- 
dred dollars he could easily have sold it 
for twenty-five. hundred dollars and, with 
a two-thousand-dollar house on it, could 
have borrowed much more than the extra 
thousand dollars required for building his 
home; but on that point Martin was stead- 
fast; he could wait and would wait until 
he was gray haired rather than have a 
dollar of a mortageg on the place. He 
said to a friend who had suggested the 
mortgage plan, one day in the shop: 

“Ay vill naver have von do’lar on dass 
place; ven mae lot ben all clear, dass mae 
lot: ven mortgage on dere, it’s noder fal- 
ler’s lot. Dese hare mortgage companies 
and ayents ben big rascals; ven yo don’t 
can pay yo’re intrast dey yust tak’ yo’re 
home avey. Ay know hoe dat verk; Ay 
naver lat maeself gat in dere clutches.” 

Ingeborg had heard him say on many 
occasions: “Dose mortgage fallers dey 
sav, ‘Ail Ay vant is mae intrast; ven Ay 
gat dat dass a’ ret:’ but dass ain't a’ ret; 
dey vant yo’re house and vill gat it ef yo’ 
don’t look out.” 

He had ialked in the same strain to 
Ingeborg time and time again until, with 
her ignorance of business, she came so 
look upon a mortgage as a funeral pall 
and on all men engaged in handling them 
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as villains of the deepest dye. Martin’s 
ideas on that subject had come partly 
from a sad experience which a friend had 
had, wherebv he suffered greatly through 
the loss of his property under a mortgage 
held by an exacting creditor,, and partly 
from reading a certain class of literature 
furnished Martin by an _ acquaintance. 
This man was a labor agitator and was 
constantly inveighing against capital and 
capitalists and all accumulations whatever 
of individual property. Especially was he 
bitter against all landed proprietors 1nd 
he looked upon the business of loaning 
money on lands as a devise for buying 
them as cheaply as possible and for wring- 
ing from the hands of the debtors extor- 
tionate rates of interest before finally 
filching them of their property. He cul- 
tivated Martin because of his (Martin’s) 
influence with working people, and had 
really been able to turn into Martin’s 
shop the patronage of a good many team- 
sters. Martin recognized this fact and, 
while not liking the man, yet regarded 
him as a trusty friend and rather censured 
himself for not feeling more friendly to- 
ward one who had aided him so substan- 
tially. he man, an Irishman, by the way, 
named Dougherty, was an ardent single- 
tax advocate and had talked single tax to 
Martin by the hour. Martin, however, 
while not able to refute all the wily argu- 
ments advanced by Dougherty in support 
of his position, was never convinced that 
the single tax offered a panacea for all the 
ills of life he could see about him and 
which Dougherty so vividly and con- 
stantly portrayed. Said Dougherty more 
than once: 

“Luk at auld man Morgan wid his mil- 
lions. Did he iver earn ’em? Naw, de 
city growed up around his land and made 
him rich widout his turnin’ over a finger. 
Troth. the single tax wud shtop that in 
a howly minut’ and tak’ his lands all away 
excipt what he could use.” 

“Vall,” said Martin, “Ay tank it vould 
tak’ avey mae lot, too.” 

Dougherty, however, gave Martin much 
of the writings of George, Garland, Sher- 
man and other single-tax writer, which 
Martin read very carefully, for he was 
anxious to be posted on all such subjects. 
The writings, of course, influenced him 
much more than Dougherty’s talks, and 
the result was that he acquired a distrust 
and almost hatred of capitalists and ac- 
cumulations of capital. The experience 
of the friend above mentioned, why lost 
his property under foreclosure, served to 
focus and centralize this distrust and 
hatred upon that particular class of capi- 
talists who made investments in  mort- 
gages; thus it can be readily understood 
why Martin was so vigorously opposed to 
placing a mortgage on his home. 

Meanwhile the city had been growing 
steadily and the neighborhood of their lot 
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was thickly settled. There was not an- 
other vacant lot in the block and the resi- 
dences were all large and owned by well- 
to-do or rich people. The value of the 
lot had continued to increase and the “un- 
earned increment” that Martin had read 
of amounted to many times the amount 
of his original purchase price. Often he 
refused offers for his lot that would have 
enabled him to procure another lot in a 
less desirable neighborhood and build to 
suit him; but when the family would go 
out and look their lot over, see the fine, 
large shade trees which they had planted 
years before and cared for so carefully, 
and think of how long they had waited for 
a home in that place and realized how 
much they had grown to love it, they 
were firm in their determination to have 
a home there—right there, just as they 
had planned for so long a time. 

So Martin in the shop and Ingeborg at 
home worked and saved and waited until 
finally Martin could see that the end was 
very near. It was in the fall—Novem- 
ber: the frozen roads made business so 
lively that August, who was now a big 
boy of about twelve and very handy with 
tools, had to help his father at the forge 
outside of school hours. Said Martin one 
night in his native tongue: 

“Tf business holds on the rest of the 
month as good as it is now, with the 
semi-annual interest from the _ savings 
bank that comes on the first of next 
month, we ought to have enough money 
so that, if we don’t lay up anything all 
winter, the interest that comes next June 
will be enough to make up our two thou- 
sand dollars for the house.” 

Ingeborg smiled contentedly, and Tina, 
who was almost ready for long dresses, 
kissed her father, the little ones danced 
around and made such a racket that their 
mamma had to show them pictures, while 
the twins got their slates to figure out if 
it were really true. Then along toward 
the latter part of the month there was 
another counting up of assets and it was 
found that, with the interest coming due 
from the bank in December and again in 
the following June, they had enough to 
make up the full two thousand dollars and 
a little more. Then there was another 
commotion in the family and a high time 
for the near Thanksgiving was determined 
upon. 

Their friends the Hansons were asked, 
so.were a couple of raw, voung Nor- 
wegians, recent arrivals from the old 
country who had mot been able to find 
work vet, but who, the Rokstads believed, 
would enjoy a Thanksgiving dinner bet- 
ter than anyone they could think of. 
Dougherty was there and almost forgot 
to talk single tax and the misfortunes of 
humanity in the general feeling of good 
cheer that prevailed. The Rokstad chil- 
dren and the Hanson children made the 
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place a periect bedlam until they were 
placed at the table with napkins under 
their chins; then they kept as. still as 
could be expected and behaved reasonably 
well, considering. The young Norwe- 
gians were very quiet and said but little, 
for English was as yet “all Greek” to 
them. The younger one of the two, how 
ever, a sunny-faced, sunny-haired, broad- 
shouldered Northern giant, smiled on 
everybody and particularly on Tina, whose 
pretty face and golden hair seemed to act. 
as an irresistible magnet for his eyes. 

The plans of the Rockstad family for 
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their house and their success in raising 
the necessary sum of money were the 
principal subjects of the conversation: 
congratulations and general rejoicing in 
their good fortune were povred forth un- 
stintedlv. Dougherty listened attentively 
to the frank and free statements of Rok- 
stad as to his money matte:s and was 
profuse in his praises of the blacksmith’s 
economy and business ability. 

During the winter the plans for the 
house were drawn up and everything fully 
determined upon so that the work could 
be begun as son as the frost was out of 
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the ground. Dougherty, who, when not 
engaged as a walking delegate or labor 
agitator, was a builder, took the job at 
nineteen hundred dollars, which Martin 
considered quite cheap. At last the work 
was begun and Dougherty rushed it 
through almost fast enough to suit the 
twins, who personally superintended the 
sawing of every board and the driving of 
every nail. Rokstad was never there dur- 
ing the day, but in the evenings looked 
over the work and was much pleased at 
the progress. Dougherty was very ac- 
commodating and, without any extra 
charge, made several little changes that 
Ingerborg desired. Martin paid over the 
money to the builder freely when asked 
and trusted fully in the honesty of his 
friend. One night, however, as the house 
was nearing completion, the twins re- 
ported overhearing complaints made by 
the men about having to wait so long for 
their pay. This was a surprise to Rok- 
stad, as he supposed that they were paid 
promptly out of the money he had turned 
over to Dougherty. He at once looked 
up the matter. Dougherty replied: 

“Troth, I tuk the job too chape, and it’s 
misilf that t’inks I’ll be after losin’ money 
on it. Shure, the fourten hunder dollars 
ye giv me s all gan on the foundation 
and chimneys and plaster and lumber, ard 
divil a bit hov I lift for the min; but the 
ither five hunder wull pay ’em in full and 
perhaps lave enough for me to git mesilf 
a mule’s ear o’ whuskey.” 

“Vall,” said Martin, “Ay tank Ay bat- 
ter give yo’ oder fave hunder’ and yo’ 
pay oop men rate avey; Ay no vant men 
to vait fur deir money. De gat no muts 
stuff for deir verk and need it rate off.” 

“All right,” said Dougherty, ‘‘you’re the 
docther.” 

So Martin paid over the balance. The 
next day Dougherty did not appear at the 
house; the men worked along as usual, 
however, and nothing was thought of it. 
After three or four days Martin went to 
his boarding place to look Dougherty up 
and was told that he was away and had 
left word that he would not be back until 
Monday. Monday came but Dougherty 
did not, nor the next day; but that even- 
ing, when Martin reached home, he found 
a carpenter waiting who said that he had 
been sent by the men at work on the 
house to find out what should be done, 
as they could not find Dougherty and 
needed instructions about the work, and 
further asking if they might not have a 
little money paid them on their wages. 

The fact that Dougherty had not given 
them a single dollar out of the amount 
he had advanced for that purpose stag- 
gered Martin, and suggested for the first 
time suspicions that the builder was not 
acting fairly. An attempt was made to 


find Dougherty, but it was futile and the 
undoubted fact 


was discovered that he 


had “skipped;’ Martin’s investigations in 
the next few days revealed the further in- 
formation that Dougherty had not paid 
any of the bills for work or material used 
in the house. On the other hand, he had 
contracted for these at high prices on the 
agreenient that they were not to be paid 
for until the house was completed. The 
nineteen hundred dollars which Martin 
had paid had been stolen and there re- 
mained unpaid bills, which were liens on 


the unfinished property, to at least the 


amount of two thousand dollars. But the 
fact that they were liens mattered nothing 
to Martin Rokstad. The work and ma- 
terial had been furnished by these men, 
had been used in his house and had not 
been paid for. That was enough. That 
the law gave them liens on his house and 
lot did not in his mind give them any ad- 
ditional claim upon him for pay. His 
nature was such that he would have paid 
them, liens or no liens, if it had taken the 
rest of his life to do it. 

It was very fortunate for Dougherty and 
for Rokstad, too, that the Irishman could 
not be found. 

“Ven Ay faind das faller, bae God, Ay 
vill—vall, Ay batter not faind ’im,” said 
Martin, with his jaws firmly set. 

The blow was a terrible one. An hon- 
est man himself, trusting in the honesty 
of one whom he had regarded as his best 
friend, the discovery of the latter’s per- 
fidy went far toward breaking all faith 
in mankind. He was dazed at first, em- 
bittered, morose toward all but Ingeborg 
and the children; to them he was still his 
old, loving, kind self, but he could not 
conceal from them the bitterness of his 
anger at the man who had repaid his 
trust with such villainy. 

But the men had to be paid and Martin 
had but very little money left; there was 
only one plan to follow, and the follow- 
ing of it was torture almost worse than 
death. He went to the office of an at- 
torney whose horse he was accustomed 
to shoe, seated himself with his hat pulled 
down to his ear-tops and said, without a 
word of introduction: 

“Ay gat quarter-acre lot on corner 
Twanty-sacond street and Pacific avenue 
and ho’se wid tan rooms.” 

“Ves,” said the lawyer, “I know where 
you ‘have been building.” 

“Ay gat gude ho’se dere; hoe much yo' 
can borrow mae on das ho’se?” 

“How much do you want to borrow?” 

“Ay no vant to borrow annyt’ing; Ay 
gat to gat toe to’sand do’lar.” 

“T can let you have that amount with- 
out any trouble,” said the lawyer, who 
knew the property to be worth six or 
seven thousand dollars. So without more 
ado the money was borrowed, the claims 
paid off, the little work needed to com- 
plete the house was done and the familw 
moved in. But this event, which they had 
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looked forward to with such anticipation 
of happiness. instead of being an occa- 
sion of rejoicing and gladness, was rather 
mournful than otherwise, such a dark 
cloud did the mortgage cast over their 
home. 

‘Day gat mortgage on ore ho’se and 
dey gat mortgage on us. Ve’re in deir 
clutches. and God knows ef ve aver gat 
ote,” said Martin, and his wife sighed her 
sad acqttiescence. 

Still the house was so pleasant and com- 
fortable and complete, and there was so 
much room for everybody, especially for 
Ingeborg and Tina in the well-arranged 
kitchen, and the shade was so welcome 
during the heat of the day, and the porch 
so broad and breezy in the evening that, 
in spite of the galling thought of the 
mortgage, the comfort of the new home 
had to be recognized and enjoyed, even 
hy Martin. Said he one evening, sitting 
on his front steps smoking and watching 
Tina and the voung Norwegian sprinkling 
the grass: . 

“Dis hare ben H’aven mortgaged to de 
davil for toe to’sand do’lar.” 

The idea made them all laugh. He used 
the same expression once afterwards when 
no one laughed. A vicious horse that he 
was shoeing kicked him in the head and 
he was borne unconscious to his home. 
The doctors said he could not live, but 
when they raised the bone from pressing 
on the brain he sighed and, moaned 
““Mortgaged to de davil for toe to’sand—” 

A little later he roused again and man- 
aged to say: 

“Dey only vant deir intrast, dey say, 
but ven yo’ no can pay day yo’re ho’se 
rate avey.” 

He remained in a semi-conscious con- 
dition for some little time, but could only 
whisper the names of Ingeborg and the 
children and now and then moan _ out 
“Mortgage—mortgage.” 

Frithjob. Tina’s young friend, was there 
and Martin seemed somewhat relieved 
when he promised always to take care of 
the family. Still the idea of the mortgage 
haunted him to the end. 

* xe * * 

The future looked dark for Martin Rok- 
stad’s family. Tina left the high school 
where she was expecting soon to gradu- 
ate, and went to work copying papers at 
the court horse. August got work in a 
hardware store and their wages amounted 
together to eight dollars per week. 
Frithjof and his brother took the spare 
room and boarded there and the large 
family managed to live. In the middle 
of the winter the interest on the mortgage 
came due and Frithjof paid it, so did he 
the taxes in the spring, although times 
were getting hard and both he and his 
brother had been out of work for some 
little time. Then the July interest came 
due; how was it to be paid? Ingeborg 
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only had enough to feed and clothe the 
family. Frithjof could find no work at 
his trade, that of a carpenter, and was 
shoveling dirt at a dollar and a quarter a 
day, he was powerless to help. Ingeborg 
applied to a number of friends for assist- 
ance, but without avail. They were all 
working people and work was. getting 
scarce. Her heart was heavy within her 
as she went to the lawyer’s office the day 
the interest came due. After a short time 
she was ushered into Mr. Evans’ private 
office, seated herself in an embarrassed 
sort of a wav and said: 

“Vat vill Maister Avens say ven Ay no 
can pay intrast?” 

“Can’t you pay part of it?” 

“Ay gat no muts pange (money); bote 
fifteen do’lar.” 

“Ts tht all you have in the world?” 

“Vas, sir. Ay hav saven childer; mae 
husband is dead,” said Ingeborg with dif- 
ficulty restraining her tears. 

“Well,” said the lawyer, “keep it; I 
won't take it. Your family needs it worse 
than the company.” 

“Don’t we gat to go ote of de ho’se?” 

“No; we'll wait and see if times don’t 
get better; you needn’t worry over the 
interest; pay it when you can, but don’t 
rob the children to do it. Good-by. Let 
ine know how things go.” 

Knowing nothing about the details of 
foreclosure of the year of redemption, she 
had gone there with the expectation that 
he would surely take the place at once 
and put them out. Although he talked 
in a rather curt way and made the inter- 
view extremely short, yet there was a 
kindness in his words and look that re- 
moved a portion of her fears; still her 
prejudices were too strong to be so eas- 
ily overcome and there was a feeling of 
apprehension that his kindness was a dis- 
guise for some underhand method of get- 
ting her home. But time passed on; they 
were still in the house. Frithjof’s brother 
went in search of work but Fritjof stayed 
and his entire earnings were used in sup- 
port of the family. Ingeborg protested 
against it, but the sad look that came into 
his face assured her that he was supremely 
happy in the giving. Sometime in the fall 
they had eighty dollars saved and paid it 


to the attorney. After she had received 
the cancelled coupon Ingeborg said de- 
spondently. 


“Ve can hardly pay intrast; Ay don’t 
can tall vat ve do ven principal is due.” 
“Oh,” said the lawyer, “never mind that; 
all we want is our interest. 

How those words sank into her soul 
and crushed out the little gladness that 
she had in being able at last to meet the 
interest payment. How often had Mar- 
tin quoted that expression coupled with 
the further statement that it was a lie in- 
tended to blind the helpless victim. Even 
on his deathbed, when semi-unconscious, 
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he had used those very words. How well 
he knew their methods and how helpless 
che felt in struggling against the powers 
that held herself and family at their mercy. 
She could no longer doubt that her hus- 
band had been correct in his talks about 
the universal cruelty of money loaners. 
The feeling of thinkfulness to the attorney 
for his kindness in waiting on her was at 
once by that unfortunate expression, made 
so inadvertently, changed into one of un- 
conquerable distrust. She could not un- 
derstand it. but she felt that in some way 
he had taken advantage of her about that 
interest payment. She wondered if he was 
not going to take their home away from 
them at even if the interest were 
paid. She had gone there with a lighter 
heart than she had had at any time since 
Martin’s death and she returned with a 
heavier one. The loss of her home 
seemed inevitable and she wondered how 
much longer it would be before thev 
would be turned out into-the street. She 
felt that she had been trapped into paying 
that eighty dollars, which, after all, was 
not to help them in any way in keeping 
heir home, and resolved never 
yay Over any more money on the mort 
gage, come what might. 

She had several other places to go and 
it was after dark when she reached home. 
As she approached the house could 
hear Tina’s sweet young voice singing as 
she went about the task of preparing the 
evening meal. The mother was sure 
there was an unusual note of gladness in 
the strain. Thought Ingeborg, she is 
happy because the interest is paid; how 
little she understands the true condition. 
Well, let her be happy until the blow 
comes, it will not be long. 

3ut there was more than that in Tina’s 


once 
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she 


she 


mg. That afternoon Frithjof had taken 
her by the hand and told her the old, old 
torv in his native Norwegian tongue. 

“T love you, Tina,” he said: “I have 
ilways loved you and always will. Before 
[ saw your glossy, golden hair, your 
warm, bright eyes, your kindly, winning 
smile; before I heard the ripple of your 
laugh or the low murmur of your voice 
you were known to me and I loved you 
then: Your face, your form, your smile 
1 1 


haunted my dreams; and when I saw 
you first in your father’s house you were 

the love of all my life. 
Can it be, as the Sagas say, that a thou- 
sand years ago we stood on the grassy 
our Northern mountains, 
plighted our love as we do now and hand 
in hand walked through life together? It 
eems as if it must be so.” 

And it seemd so to Tina. To love 
Frithiof was the most natural thing in the 
world. It was to her the only thing that 
gave light to her future, and how it light 
ned and brightened and broadened he 

hole life! what a flood of happiness it 
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brought to her to hear him say what she 
long had known, “I love you, Tina,” and 
how her whole being thrilled and ex- 
panded with joy as she answered in a low, 
happy voice. “You know I love you, 
Frithjof.” Thus are the joys and sorrows 
of life commingled. 
* * * 

Ingeborg’s resolve to pay no more 
money on the mortgage was not needed. 
for she had none to pay. Frithjof had 
work a part of the time and all he earned 
was used in helping feed, clothe and warm 
the children. The interest day passed and 
Ingeborg did not go near the lawyer’s 
office, so great was her distrust of him. 
A letter came asking her to call; then an- 
other, to neither of which she paid any 
attention. “When he orders us out,” she 
thought, “we wiil it is of no use to 
struggle; we are within his power.” Then 
one day she answered a knock at the door 
and found Mr. Evans, the attorney, on the 
porch. Her heart sank as she thought, 
“The end has come; he is going to take 
the house and turn us out.” She hardly 
had voice to ask him in, but finally man- 
aged to do so and pointed him to a chair. 
As he took it he smiled so kindly at little 
Hans that that three-year-old gentleman 
at once offered him a bite of his bread 
and butter, which Mr. Evans pretended to 
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take and continued to exchange smiles 
with Hans while he talked with the 
mother. 

“T called,” said he, “to see about your 


interest and find out why you had not 
come to me.” 

“Vall, Ay t’ought dere vas no use; Ay 
gat no monay and Ay can’t halp it ef yo’ 
tak’ de place.” 


se 


“But we don’t want your home; the 
company would like its interest, but it 
doesn’t want your home. If you can’t 


pay it at once, why, we'll wait for it; but 
you ought to come and see me about the 
matter.” 

“Oh, what a smooth liar he is!’” thought 
Ingeborg, but she only answered: 

“Yo’ can have de ho’se ven yo’ want it.” 

“But, repeated the lawyer with em- 
phasis. “we don’t want the house; the 
place is worth more than three times the 
amount of our claim and we are not going 
to rob you and your family of your large 
equity in the property.” 

3ut Ingeborg had no faith in what he 
she answered: “‘Ve gat no monay, 
ve can naver pay oop intrast; ve lat de 


” 


said: 


ho’se go. 

“How foolish that would be; your inter 
est is one hundred and sixty dollars per 
year, your taxes probably forty—two hun- 
dred dollars in all, about sixteen dollars 
per month. Why, you can move out and 
rent this place for forty dollars per month; 
that would pay your interest and taxes 
and give you over twenty dollars pe 
month besides. If you let this place go, 
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your rent for some poor old shack half as 
large would cost you as much as you are 
paying now. You could trade your equity 
in this for a clear house just as large but 
farther out. Nonsense—it’s all nonsense 
to talk about letting this place go under 
a two-thousand-dollar mortgage.” 

3ut his words seemed to have no effect 
upon her; indeed, she hardly understood 
them. 

“Have you probated your husband’s es- 
tate?” 

“No; ve gat no monay.” 

“Haven't done anything about it?” 

“No, ve gat no monay.” 

“Well, that shuts us off from selling or 
trading the place. It would cost some- 
thin~ to probate the estate. and take quite 
a while, too; then the children are min- 
ors, and a guardian would have to be ap- 
pointed for them; that would take some 
money too. I believe, Mrs. Rokstad, that 
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the best and cheapest thing is to let us 
foreclose the mortgage so that we can 
help you give title if you should ever want 
to sell.” 

She understood nothing but the word 
“foreclose” and she thought it meant the 
surrendering of immediate possession; so 
she asked slowly: 

“Ven shall ve move ote?” 

“When? why, not at all; who said any- 
thing about moving out?” 

“Yo’ say ‘foreclose.’ ” 

“Yes, but it takes over a vear to fore- 
close and then perhaps we can fix it so 
that you won’t have to move out.” 

Could she believe her own ears? Was 
it possible that they could keep the house 
another whole year without paying any- 
thing more? At last he made her under 
stand that part of it, but she took no stock 
whatever in his statement that he was 
foreclosing to help her; that was absurd, 
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and what was the use in his trying to de- 
ceive her that way? So he foreclosed the 
mortgage and wrote the following letter 
to the company which he represented: 

“Minneapolis, Minn., March 2nd, 189—. 
sritish American Investment Co., L.. 
London, England. Gentlemen: I have 
thought best to foreclose our mortgage 
No. 179, Rokstad. The maker of the note, 
Martin Rokstad, was killed some time ago 
by accident; his wife has managed to pay 
a couple of installments of interest but 
she has a family of seven children, the 
oldest not over eighteen and it is impos- 
sible for her to take care of the interest: 
indeed it is very difficult for them to get 
food. The house is worth $2,000, the lot 
about $4,500 : 

“T know in- such your desires 
would ordinarily be to let the interest ac- 
cumulate for a while in hopes that the 
borrower might find some way of taking 
care of the interest or sell it to some one 
who could; but in this Rokstad’s 
estate has not been probated and no title 
could be given if a purchaser were found. 
The foreclosure will give us absolute title, 
as there is no chance of her redeeming; 
it is my idea, with your acquiescence, to 
lispose of the property to the best ad- 

Mrs. Rokstad 
to realize above the 
claim. Kindly let me know 
if that meets your approval. Very re 
spectfully, J. B. Evens.” 

Here is the company’s answer: 

“London, E. C. March 15, 189—. | 

Minneapolis, Minn. Dear Sir: 

ing to vour letter of the 2nd inst. 

our loan No. 179, Rok- 
the directors would have me_= say 

iat, while the profit we sometimes make 
wv taking valyable property under fore- 
closure is fully needed to make up for 
losses on property we are compelled to 
take worth less than our claims, and while. 
as you know, the balance in matters of 
that kind is on the wrong side, still, in 
this exceptional case, where the borrow- 
er’s family is situated so unfortunately, 
we are more than glad to give you our 
approval of your plan in their aid and we 
hope that the margin will be a substantial 


Sincerely yours, Thomas Gilbert, 
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The year of redemption passed; it was 
a hard year. Tina was out of work for a 
while, but Mr. Evens, who called quite 
often to see how they were getting along, 
seon discovered it and gave her work in 
his office at higher wages than she had 
ever had. She soon learned a great deal 
about loaning money on mortgages, and 
furthermore learned that Mr. Evens was 
scrupulously honest and generous to a 
fault, although guarding zealously the in- 
terests of those who entrusted funds with 
him for investment; that he was never 


severe in his dealings with delinquents 
unless he believed they could pay and 
would not, or were trying in some way to 
get ahead of the companies he repre- 
sented; then no one knew better than he 
how to direct the efforts of the law’s 
stron” arm and none could be more un- 
sparing in its use. Tina told her mother 
that when Mr. Evens said he was fore- 
closing the mortgage not for their injury 
but for their benefit, they could depend 
upon the truth of his statements. Inge- 
borg hoped it might be true, but was-not 
convinced; still she was very grateful to 
Mr. Evens for what He had done and was 
ready to admit that he was probably not 
as bad as the rest. 

There is but little more to tell. The 
year of redemption expired June 27th. 
“Now,” said Ingeborg to Tina, “I suppose 
we'll have to move.” 

“Now,” said the lawyer to Tina, “we’ll 
see what can be done about selling the 
property. Ask your mother whether she 
would rather live there on part of the lot 
or somewhere else.” 

Tina didn’t have to ask her mother, but 
answered at once that her mother never 
wanted to leave that house if she cou'd 
help it. 

“Well, she can help it,” said Mr. Evens. 
With the aid of a real estate agent he 
soon effected a sale of the front part of 
the lot for three thousand five hundred 
dollars, reserving the house and rear fifty 
feet of the lot. Then he had the house 
moved around on to the rear part of the 
lot and made to front on Twenty-second 
street instead of Pacific avenue, and, when 
everything was all fixed up and settled, 
he called around one evening in the early 
fall. They were all there, Ingeborg and 
all the children, from Tina to little Hams, 
who was already in trousers, and Frithjof. 
who was regarded as quite one of the fam- 
ily. They were in very good spirits; In- 
geborg had finally ceased to look forward 
to the time when they would have to 
move, but still expected that it would 
come some time. Tina and August had 
good positions; Frithiof had had steady 
work for several months in a planing mill 
and had just been made foreman of one 
of the floors. They were beginning to see 
light ahead of them. 

Mr. Evens was in one of his happiest 
moods; he made little Hans turn crooked 
somersaults and try to stand on his little 
white head in the corner; he joked Tina 
and Frithjof incessantly and kept them 
both blushing the greater part of the time. 
In short, he made it lively all around and 
got them into the best of humor; then he 
handed Tina a formidable-looking legal 
document and asked her to explain to her 
mother what it was. Tina did so. It was 
a deed from the British American Invest- 
ment Company, Limited, to Ingeborg 
Rokstad, of the rear fifty feet by sixty feet 
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deep, of their lot, together with the 
house on it, all free from encumbrances: 
then before they had entirely recovered 
from their delightful surprise he followed 
it un by his own check for a little over 
eleven hundred dollars, saying that that 
was their share of the proceds of the front 
part of the lot after his company had 
been paid its claim in full. 

Then there was a jubilee. Ingeborg at 
last realized the injustice of her distrust 
and, in her quiet way, tried to make 
amends for the wrong she had always 
done Mr. Evens in her mind. However, 
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he would hear nothing of their thanks and 
threatened to go home if they did not 
quit talking about what he had done. But 
they didn’t quit; they couldn’t quit. And 
when, long after ten o’clock, he finally 
did get ready to go, Frithjof detained him 
long enough to say: 

“Maister Avens must gat noder gal in 
his office pooty soon. Tina gat batter 
vob bote nax Chreemas.” 

“All right,” said the lawyer, “I'll be the 
first to kiss the bride.” 

And he was, after Frithjof. 





JUST A FEW THINGS OF MINE 


W. E. P. FRENCH, U. S. A. 


Just a litthe woman with glad sunshine in her face; 

Just a pretty, childish form and a child’s shy grace; 
Just two softly clinging arms that my throat entwine; 
Just an armful of delight—but mine, mine, mine! 


Just the glory of the love-light in two lovely eyes, 
Laughing, tear-wet, tender—dear eyes like April’s skies— 
Just a bonny, kiss-crowned mouth, sweet as honeyed wine; 
Just these and their loved owner—and she is mine. 


Just a gentle loving heart, as true as tempered steel, 

Lent her by an angei “‘i’ the land o’ the leal;” 

Just a child’s unspoiled, white soul. touched with spark diyne; 
Love’s love-gifts to a lover, for both are mine. 


Just the wonderful old story, coupled with a name- 
Better far than riches, sweeter far than fame. 

Ah! my proud heart listens, as words and name combine, 
For her dear voice has breathed them, and they are mine. 


Just a something worth adoring in this world of strife; 
Just a sweet, small somebody whom I call my wile; 
Just a little figure within my heart’s warm shrine; 

Just a tiny woman, but, thank God, all mine! 











CHAPTER II 
In Fear of Death 


“I'll have your life for this, Simeon 
Hoadley, I swear, if you’re not dead when 
[ come out. I'll swing for you if it’s 
twenty years hence.” 

[he words were singing and sounding 
ind resounding in the old man’s ears, as 
he sat motionless at the table, the scene of 
Linnegan’s conviction five years. before, 
present in his memory, and rendered pain- 
fully vivid by his fears. 

“He'll do it, he'll do it,” he murmured 
to himself, through his grey, bloodless lips. 
“Hell do worse. he'll take my _ wealth. 
Curses on them! Curses on them!” he 
burst out, with sudden frenzy, through 
his clenched teeth, smiting the air with 
his fists, as he raved against those who 
had ordered Linnegan’s release. “What 
right have they to go against the judge? 
The sentence was for twenty years— 
them 


twenty years, and scarce five of 

have passed. What devil’s work can it 
have been? I’m not safe, not safe for an 
hour. He’s a murderer, a murderer in al! 
but fact. The judge said so. ‘You went 
to the house ~wikh murder in your 


thoughts.’ So he did; if not that time at 
many other times. He always wanted me 
the judge knew him in a moment. 
You are a dangerous man,’ he said, and 


Some 
aecaad. 


sent him to jail for twenty years. And 
now these fools, these law-breakers, these 
idiots, have let him out to prey on us 
again. ‘I'll have your life for this.” He’s 


a murderer, a self-confessed murderer, and 
yct they've let him out! ‘You went to the 
house with murder in your thoughts.’ And 


so he did. So he will come again here. 


I’m not safe for a moment. My jewels 
are not safe. My God, and I can do noth- 
ing !”’ Then his rage grew beyond the 


power of utterance, and he bent his head 
‘own and groaned, and cursed, and 
guashed his teeth in paroxysms of impotent 
fury and agonizing fear. 

Presently he grew somewhat calmer. 

“What can I do?” he said, getting up 
from his chair. “I must do something. 
How much does he know of what is here? 
How much did he find out when he was 


here? Not much; and what he did know 
wouldn’t help him much. 
most 7 
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I’ve changed al- 
everyone of my darlings’ hiding 
He won’t find them. No one could 


And I—I would not tell him, if 
Will he try 
to kill me? Will his temper last as long 
as this? Yes; he’s a devil, a fiend incar- 
nate. I’m not safe. And if he kill me, 
what then? He shall hang for it; but he 
shall not have my jewels. They are for 
Marion.” 

Then came a pause in which the man 
was thinking intently. 

“But how can she get them if 1 am 
dead? She does not even know that I am 
here at all, knows nothing; but supposes | 
am away at work somewhere. That devil 
knows it all well enough. What can I 
do? What can I do? Must I tell Marion 
everything?” 

He passed his long thin dirty fingers 
through the straggling beard which fringed 
his hard-beaten, deeply lined face, and put- 
ting the ends of hair between his teeth, 
bit them, as he walked across the room, 
pondering with close concentrated thought, 
the problem he wished to solve; and mut- 
tering to himself all the time, in an un- 
dertone. 

Atter a while, he went back to his chair 
at the table and sat down, still thinking 
deeply and closely, and not moving, ex- 
cept as he twisted his gray beard and 
whiskers with nervous unrest. 

Suddenlv he jumped up from the chair, 
and brougkt down his hand violently on 
the table. 

“T have it,” he cried, quite loud. “No 
one knows all but myself; and no one 
shall, while I live. I won’t te!l Marion 
anything. There’s no need. I'll write it, 
so that no one can understand it without 
the key, and that key shall never be out 
of my possession, unless it is in Marion’s. 
Yes; that will do it! Then, James Lin- 
negan, you can do your worst. If you 
ill me, I shall die with the knowledge 
that my wits have beaten you _before- 
hand, and have laid a trap that will catch 
you. I see now what I can do. The plan 
opens. I will cheat you after all. You 
may grasp the treasure, but, by heavens, 
you shall gain nothing but a halter.” He 
said this with an oath and a string of 
epithets expressive of his hate and fear 
of Linnegan. “Now, let me think of the 
details.” 

The old man plunged again into deep 
thought, and paced up and down the room, 
pulling, twisting, and biting his beard as 
he walked; while now and then, as an idea 


do that. 
| were to die for my secret. 
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struck him, he went to the table and made 
a note of it; and then immediately resumed 
his shuffling, shambling, agitated walk. 


CHAPTER III 


** Marion, Did You Ever Hear Me Mention 
the Name of Linnegan?” 


“Tam sorry I am late, Ralph; but I was 
kept at the office. There was a lot of work 
which had to be done at once; it was spe- 
cial, and I stayed. Have you been waiting 
long?” 

“No, Marion, only a few minutes. You 
are not much behind time. It is only twen- 
ty minutes past seven.” 

“Yes, but I don’t like to be even a few 
minutes late. You know that one of what 
you call my fads is to do what I say I 
will at the time I say I will do it.” 

“Ah, well, I would wait a great deal 
longer than twenty minutes for the pleas- 
ure of walking home with you, Marion,” 
said Ralph Gething, affectionately. “But 
you know that,” 

“Yes, I hope I do,’ answered Marion 
Jannaway, a rather tall, erect, bright, clever- 
looking girl, with a smile of pleasure, 
called up by her lover’s words, that gave 
a very sweet, gentle expression to her cle ar- 
cut features. “Besides, I have news that 
may please you, and will certainly interest 
you,” she added. 

“What is that, dear?” 

“Well, what would you think if I were 
to set up in business on my own account? 
The project has been suggested to me. You 
know that I have one type-writer of my 
own, bought and paid for out of my earn- 
ings; and I have nearly enough money to 
buy ‘another. - I can get a girl, who is a 
capital operator, very clever and quick, to 
join me if I will pay her about a pound 
a week, at first. I have had an office, 
large enough and central enough for my 
purpose, offered to me for a few shillings 
a week; and thus all my expenses would 
be, allowing for wear and tear of ma- 
chines, ink-ribbons, etc., about thirty shill- 
ings a week.” 

“But what made you think of all this?” 
asked the man, astonished at the practical 
and methodical way in which the girl had 
made her plans. 

“T will tell you,” she answered. ‘There 
has been some little trouble at our office. 
Our manager, Mrs. Gunthry, has had a 
dispute with one of our best customers, a 
Mr. Copplestone, who sends in a great 
deal of work. I have done very much of 
this, and he knows it. He has offered to 
give me the whole of it to do at the price 
paid now, and fo 1se his efforts to get me 
work from among his friends. His work 
averages quite fifty shillings a week: so) 
that I should start with a clear pound a 
week over all expenses. Now, what do 
you say, Ralph?” 
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“That you have a wonderful little head 
for making plans,” said her lover with a 
laugh. 

“No, don’t run away from the point,” 
returned the girl, showing by a slight 
wrinkle that crossed her brow, that she 
did not like his answer. 

‘Well, my dear, I am afraid that I can- 
not answer off-hand. It might be a seri- 
ous thing if you were to leave where you 
are and set up for yourself on the strength 
of this Mr. Copplestone’s offer, and then 
find he did not, or could not, do all he 
promised. Have you any other possible 
connections ?” 

“Certainly I have,” answered Marion 
Jannaway, readily. “Possible; probable, in 
deed; but not certain. I have been at the 
work four years, Ralph, and have frequent- 
ly had the control of the whole office. Be- 
sides I am the fastest and most correct 
writer there.” 

“Dear me, little vanity, are you really?” 
he said, bantering her. 

“T am not saying that out of vanity,” re- 
plied the girl, in a business-like, matter-of- 
fact tone. ‘But that you may see the con- 
siderations that weigh with me. It seems 
to me a chance which I may never have 
again.’ 

“But what would your old father say?” 

“IT am my own mistress, so far as he 1s 
concerned. If I am able to earn as much 
money one way as the other, he would say 
nothing; could have nothing to say, in 
fact,’ answered Marion, in a calm, de- 
cisive, self-possessed manner. 

Ralph Gething made no reply for a mo- 
ment, and the girl looked at him once or 
twice during the pause as if to note the 
expression of his face, but it was difficult 
to do this in the dim uncertain light cast 
by the shops and street lamps through the 
dull November night mist. 

“Will it bring us nearer to our goal, 
Marion, or will it mean that we must wait 
longer?” he asked quietly. 

“Tt will make no difference as to that, 
Ralph. You know I must think of my 
father; and he gets more and more help- 
less every month. But it will make me in- 
dependent: and I long for that.” 

“You can hardly claim to be independent, 
Marion, when you mean to be always wait- 
ing for your father’s consent,” said Ralph 
Gething, rather irritably. “I don’t see the 
necessity for that at all. He has not done 
so much for you that you need to be al- 
ways thinking of him first, and putting 
everybody else a long way behind him.” 

“He is my father, Ralph, and that must 
be enough for me,” answered Marion, 
calmly. She was an undemonstrative gir], 
and. spoke very quietly. But the antago- 
nism between her father and cher lover 
often caused her much distress, and she 
had constantly to hold the balance between 
the two; and to uphold her lover’s cause 
with her father, and her father with her 
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lover. “I wish you two could be better 
friends, Ralph. You do not understand 
my father, or you would be more tolerant, 
dear.” 

“IT don’t wish to be intolerant, Marion; 
but I certainly do think it is hard that, after 
he left you to scramble up best you 
might in an asylum, he should only begin 
to take an interest in you now that you 
have developed a power of earning money, 
and that his interest should take the form 
of letting you work very hard in order to 
keep him. He only dislikes me because 
he thinks our marriage might interfere 
with that arrangement.” 

“Hush, Ralph! Don’t talk like that. It 
pains me,” said Marion. “I don’t like to 
hear bitter words from you about anything 
or anybody, least of all my father. You 
must remember that he is very old; that 
his days of earning money are over; that 
he is dependent upon me entirely; and that 
if I were to fail him, he could do noth- 
ing but go to the poorhouse. And neither 
you nor I could bear that that should 
happen.” 

“Then are we to go on in this way until 
his death, or until someone leaves him a 
fortune?” asked the man, with all a lov- 
er’s impetuosity. 

“If necessary, yes,” answered his com- 
panion. “But it will not be necessary, if 
I make this typewriting office anything of 
a success.. And I am mistaken in myself 
if I cannot do that,” she added, very con- 
fidently and resolutely. “We can afford 
to wait a year or two, Ralph, if need be. 
I’m not twenty-one till next week. Be- 
sides, when I am successful, it will be a 
great help to us. If I seem very practical 
and businesslike,” she added, with a smile 
that gave a great charm to her face, “you 
must blame my four years’ struggle in 
London. But, it would be a good thing 
if I were to get together a really good busi- 
ness, wouldn’t it? And I don’t see why I 
should not. Or would you be afraid of 
me, if I developed into a regular woman 
of business? Would it spoil me in your 
eyes, dear?” 

“Tt would not alter your nature, Marion, 
and nothing would ever spoil or change 
you in my eyes—or my heart,” answered 
her lover. “I think you must be born to 
take an independent course; for you have 
a way of convincing one against one’s opin- 
ions, that is very winning. I am sorrv I 
spoke as I did about your father. You 
frankly and affectionately. 

“Thank you, Ralph. Of course, it is a 
sorrow to me that you and my father can- 
not agree, but we cannot help it. He is 
very trying sometimes, and says and does 
things that are very hard to bear. But 
when I am ‘irritated, I remember that he 
is old and helpless; and then my irritation 
passes away. Besides, if things had been 
otherwise, I might have grown up a very 
different kind of girl; like some of those 
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play-kittens we have at.the office; and | 
should not make a good kitten. Nature 
meant me to work, and certainly my father 
would not be my Marion, if you did not 
act just as you are doing; and I'll try not 
to be very impatient.” He said this very 
has helped nature wonderfully.” 

“Yes, there’s no doubt about that,” said 
Ralph Gething, rather drily, 

“And it’s better so. Well, here we are 
at Morris place. Will you come in to- 
night ?” 

“No, thank you, I’d rather not. Good 
night. To-morrow, as usual, I hope.” 

“Yes, Ralph. Good-night, dear.” And 
they kissed and parted. 

Marion Jannaway’s nature was very self- 
restrained, and there was little or no pas- 
sion in the kiss she gave her lover; but 
she loved him very deeply and truly. And 
when he walked away and was lost in the 
mist, she looked after him very lovingly, 
as she stood on the doorstep of the ‘house, 
and thought how lucky she was to have 
brave, frank, handsome, honest Ralph 
Gething for a lover; and she gave a little 
sigh of happiness as she turned away and 
opened the door. 

“Ah, father, you’re before me to-night, 
then,” she said, pleasantly and_ brightly, 
when she entered their room. “Have you 
been in long? You must want a cup of 
tea. I'll get in a minute, as soon as I 
have taken off my hat and jacket.” 

The old man made no reply, except to 
look up and ask her why she was so JIate. 

“T had to stay at the office, father,” she 
said. “There was some work to do, and of 
course I stopped to do it.” 

“Do they pay for it extra? Extra work 
ought to mean extra pay,” returned the old 
man quickly and eagerly. 

“Of course they do,” replied the girl. 
“But I should have stopped all the same 
if they did not. It doesn’t do in times like 
these to be particular about an hour or 
two.” 

“Not if they pay you; but it don’t do to 
make yourself cheap. How much did you 
earn?” 

“A shilling or two. I didn’t stop to 
count up the number of words. But it will 
be a help; every little does that, doesn’t 
it?” said Marion, cheerfully, as she busied 
herself in preparing the tea. 

“Can't they cheat you if they count up 
the words for you?” asked her father, 
looking up at her from under his heavy 
brows. 

“No I don’t think so. 
would attempt it. 
idea of how much I earned. I know the 
speed at which I can type, and I know how 
long I worked. Besides, I'm not so sus- 
picious as you are, father,” said the girl, 
smiling. 

“Ay, you will be some day; when jou 
are a bit older and wiser.” 

“Why, would you cheat znyone who left 


I don’t think they 
I have a very shrewd 
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it to you to count up the 4:1ntity cf work 
done?” asked Marion, looking round at the 
old man from the fire, where she was toast- 
ing some bread. 

“Yes, I think I would,’ answered her 
father, truthfully enough. ‘“‘Where one 
man is square, a hundred are crooked; and 
if you don’t take a few points that don’t 
belong to you, you only get cheated out of 
some of those that do. At least,” he said, 
altering his tone, and changing his quick, 
eager manner for one that was suggestive 
of helplessness; “that’s what I used to 
think when I could work. Now, I’m only 
a poor, broken-down old man, useless and 
of no account, with never a chance of 
cheating or being cheated for that matter, 
as I never can get work. Ah, dear!” He 
sighed, and threw up his hands, as if in 
helpless regret. 

“Well, it’s a good thing you can’t cheat 
people if you do want to, father,” said 
Marion. “I don’t believe in your philoso- 
phy; and it certainly has not paid in your 
case. I believe that honest work pays. 
Lies, hypocrisy, double dealing, cheating, 
cant, and the whole crew of them can't 
steer the ship properly. If you can’t get 
forward without cheating, you’d better stay 
behind, say I. And as long as I have health 
and strength, I mean to walk erect like a 
Christian. But come along, let’s have tea, 
and never mind commercial morality. Now, 
tell me,” she said, when they sat at the 
table and she had given him tea and toast, 
“what have you been doing all day?” 

“Eh?” he exclaimed, suspiciously, stop- 
ping to look up at her, with a piece of 
toast midway between his mouth and his 
plate. “Oh, what have I been doing? Ah, 
Marion, my child, it’s little a poor helpless 
old man like me can do. I thought—mind 
you, I thought—and hoped I was going to 
get a chance of earning a shilling from that 
old screw, Ezra Gibeon, but I didn’t man- 
age it after all. I didn’t manage it. I’m 
a great burden on you, Marion,” he said, 
in a hopeless, melancholy way, “but it’s not 
my fault, it’s not my fault. I asked Ezra 
if he could give me a job, and he looked 
at me, and said: ‘Simeon Jannaway, old 
friend, I’ve known you many years as a 
faithful, hard-working, unfortunate, hon- 
est man; I’ll do what I can for you.’ Then 
he went into his shop and brought out 
something, and said, ‘Go, Simeon, and try 
to sell this,’ and he handed me a gold or- 
nament. I tried, and tried, and tried all 
over London, till my poor old feet ached, 
and my shaky old legs nearly doubled un- 
der me, but I couldn’t succeed. Here’s the 
thing. It’s a curious seal, isn’t it?” 

The old man watched the girl very close- 
ly all the time he spoke, and he now handed 
her a seal which he took from his pocket. 

It was a little gold seal of a most curious 
pattern. The design was that of a serpent 
coiled round the body of a child, whose 
head formed the flat surface of the seal. 
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The body of the child was of gold and the 
serpent of ivory, the scales being marked 
by gold of extreme fineness, beautifully in- 
laid. The eyes of the serpent were two 
rubies, and the forks of the tongue were 
tipped with minute diamonds; while over 
the whole was an exceedingly fine network 
of gold filigree, studded in many places 
with tiny rubies, diamonds and emeralds. 

Marion held it long in her hands, admri- 
ing the delicate workmanship. Then she 
noticél that the engraving of the seal was 
a reproduction of the design with the let- 
ters “S. J.” underneath it, in old English 
characters. 

“You would know that again, wouldn't 
you, Marion? It’s a beautiful thing, In- 
dian,” said her father. 

“Not beautiful, is it, so much as curious,” 
she answered. “I should know it again. 
It is a seal one could never forget. By the 
day, when do vou think that Mr. Ezra will 
let me go over his shop?” she asked. This 
was in reference to a promise made by her 
father that he would take her to Ezra Gib- 
eon’s shop for her to see the curiosities in 
which he said the man dealt; but he had 
never given her the address. 

“We must see about that. He has a great 
many beautiful things. Do you remember 
this fish? He gave me this to try and sell 
also,” said the old man, glancing furtively 
at his companion, to see whether she be- 
lieved readily what he told her. 

“Yes, yes, I remember it. I scratched my 
initials on it. Do you remember? Ah, 
here they are!” It was a fish-shaped pencil 
case of an extraordinary design. The 
scales of the fish were formed of flakes of 
mother-of-pearl, and were dotted here and 
there with minute jewels; the fins and the 
tail were of gold; and on the tail Marion 
had scratched her initials in very tiny let- 
ters. 

“Do the same on the seal,” said her fath- 
er, “and then, if you should ever meet with 
either of them again, ‘you will be able to 
recognize it without doubt.” 

“But what will Mr. Ezra say?” 

“Oh, he won’t mind,” answered her fath- 
er, shortly. “He laughed when I showed 
him your little ‘M. J.’ on the fish.” 

He watched her scratch the letters, and 
then took the seal and examined it closely. 

“That’s right,” he said, and seemed re- 
lieved. “Be sure you remember them 
both.” 

“But I shall never see them again, fath- 
er,’ laughed Marion; “unless Mr. Ezra 
gives them to you. He trusts you, you see, 
despite that miserable theory you men- 
tioned just now.” 

“Yes, he trusts me, don’t he?” he an- 
swered shortly, as he put the ornaments 
into his pocket. “But it wouldn’t pay to 
cheat him, don’t you see. There’s the dif- 
ference.” He was silent then, and went 
and sat by the fire. 

“Marion,” he said to the girl, after a 
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silence. The girl had meanwhile 
cleared the table, and sat near him. “Did 
you ever hear me mention the name of 
Linnegan—James Linnegan?” and although 
he tried to speak calmly, he clinched his 
teeth and knitted his heavy eyebrows. 

“James Linnegan? No, father, I don't 
think so. Who is he?” 

“He’s a dangerous man, Marion!” The 
words burst from the man as if his feel- 
ings could be restrained no longer, and he 
felt the relief of speaking to someone of 
what troubled him. His vehemence in- 
creased as he spoke. “A dangerous, des- 
perate man—a man who has done more to 
ruin me than anyone else. A man who is 
my cnemy and yours. \ man to be 
spurned and dogged and watched and— 
feared, Marion. A scoundrel, a bully, a 
murderer—ave, murderer—n_ thought 
and intent.” 

“Father!” said the girl, in a remonstrat- 
ing tone, surprised at his violence. 

“I forgot—I always do forget when | 
think of him. But I want you to know the 

me and to remember it; and if anything 
ever happens to us, anything that malice, 
hatred, anger, villainy can prompt an ene- 
my to plot and plan against us, to look to 
him as the author of it. Will you do that, 
Marion?” 

“T don’t think I understand you quite, 
father,” was the reply. 

“Don’t wait to understand; it’s enough 
to remember.” He laid his hand on her 
arm as he spoke, and shook it fiercely, and 
looked into her face with fierce, eager, 
angry light in his eyes. “He’s an enemy— 
a dangerous, desperate, murderous enemy 

whose name should be spat upon by ev- 
ery peace-loving man.” 

“But what have we done, that he should 
be an enemy?” 

“Nothing, nothing,’ answered Simeon, 
angrily, snapping out the words. ‘“Noth- 
ng: I tried to help him years ago, and 
that makes him hate me now. Don’t ask 
questions; remember his name, to hate it 
as I do; to know him for an enemy, as | 
lo; to long for his death, as I do; but not 
to fear him, as I do. Crush him, face him, 
curse him, kill him, have no mercy on him 
if he once tries to harm us. Never forget 
his name, for it is hateful enough to be 
easily borne in mind—and have him 
hanzed, like the dog he is.” 

Simeon’s anger had risen 
become a passionate frenzy. 

“Father, you are not well to-night,” said 
Marion, rising as she spoke. “Your long 
walk has worn you out. You must go to 
bed and sleep this excitement away. You 
ire not yourself.”” She took a candle and 
an. down to his room, which was on the 
valf-landing below hers, and saw that all 
was comfortable for him. Then she re- 
turned and went with him to the door of 
his room, and kissed him and bade him 
good night. 
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She was always kind and thoughttu 
and gentle with him; zealous for his com 
fort and careful for his needs; striving in 
every way to ease the load which his age 
and helplessness and poverty laid upon 
him. She had not a suspicion that in every 
detail of his life he was deceiving her, even 
as to her own name. The last idea that 
would ever have entered her head was that 
this man who had just left her—dirty, 
ragged, as he persisted in being, despite 
her—weak and penniless as he _ seemed, 
craving a shilling from anyone who would 
give it him, and living upon the money she 
earned by long hours of hard work, would 
lie awake for hours, thinking of his wealth 
of jewels, reckoning up his riches and fall- 
ing into fitful sleep only to start up again 
in a sweat of fear, that his enemy had 
robbed him of what he valued more even 
than life itself—his fortune. 


CHAPTER IV 
Marion’s Father Does Not Come Home 


Marion had not the slightest suspicion 
that Simeon Hoadley had so completely 
deceived her in regard to his occupations. 
Until she was over fifteen years of age 
she had lived in a large institution in which 
he had succeeded in placing her as a child, 
and when she had left the place to come 
to him, he had represented himself as 
Simeon Jannaway, and had never given her 
any cause to believe that her name was 
anything but Jannaway, or that he was any 
other than a poverty-stricken, feeble man, 
unable to earn his own living. He repre- 
sented himself as a silversmith, who was 
past work, and he was always prepared 
with some plausible tale as to his move- 
ments, if she asked any questions. 

At the outset of their being together he 
had had to provide money for their living, 
but as soon as Marion had begun to earn 
anything at all, his contributions grew less 
and less in proportion as her earnings in- 
creased. For two years he had lived en- 
tirely upon her. Nor was this all. The 
house in which they lived in Morris place, 
Holloway, belonged to the old man; but 
he assumed such great and distressing an- 
xiety if the rent was not ready at the mo- 
ment it was due, that this was always the 
first thing to be paid. Simeon always said 
he would take it to the agent himself, and 
every week he took it from the girl and 
brought her’a receipt. 

“It’s rent day, Marion,” he said to her 
one morning about a fortnight after the 
conversation about James Linnegan had 
taken place. “It’s rent day. Are we ready 
for #7” 

“Yes, father, of course we are. I wish 
you'd tell the agent that if he doesn’t send 
and ‘do the repairs you told him about a 
week or two ago, we shall have them done 
and deduct the rent.” 
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“You can’t do that, child, you can’t do 
that,” answered Simeon, testify. “Do you 
want us turned out? I don’t see anything 
the matter. The rent we pay is very low 
and we can’t expect anything more.” 

“Low, do you call it? Eight shillings a 
week for two rooms and a half—for yours 
isn’t more than half a room, father. I call 
it very high.” 

“No, no, my dear, you don’t know any- 
thing about it. The rooms are worth ten 
or twelve shillings. If we complain again, 
he’ll put the rent up; sure to.’ 

“Will he,’ answered the girl, with a 
laugh. “Then we'll leave, that’s alli. I 
suppose they think that because you’re an 
old man and I’m a young girl, they can 
do as they like with us. But they can't. 
Besides, I’m thinking seriously of moving 
so as to be nearer to my work.” 

“Moving?” cried Simeon, in a_ shrill, 
petulant tone, looking angrily at Marion. 

“Moving, nonsense, Marion, we mustn’t do 
that. I’ve got used to the ‘place now, and 
I shan’t be here long to trouble you,” this 
with a whine, “and I couldn’t bear to move. 
I’d sooner pay another two shillings more 
rent.” This was a safe liberality seeing 
that it was Marion’s money out of which 
the rent was paid. 

“Well, we won’t say anything, yet. But 
I have a plan father, that will make it 
necessary for us to be nearer the Strand, 
if I carry it out,” she answered quietly and 
firmly. 

“T wish you wouldn’t take such plans in- 
to your head, child. You seem to be get- 
ting very self-willed.” 

“No, no, father, not that. I have no 
plans except for our ultimate benefit. I 
want to work as much for you as myself, 
and this will be a good step forward, if I 
can manage to see my way.” 

“You always say it is for my benefit, 
Marion; that’s the nonsensical tale you 
make about that Ralph Gething. I wish 
you'd give him up. But there, one might 
as well wish for a hundred pounds—that’s 
a ridiculous wish enough, too; ha, ha!— 
as for you tc give up what you've once 
determined to do.” He spoke angrily. 

Marion did not reply; she was getting 
ready to go out. 

“Don’t you hear me, Marion?” he asked, 
crossly. 

“Yes, father, I hear; but it is no use for 
me to say that which may only make you 
angry. Why are you prejudiced against 
Ralph?” 

“Because he comes of a_ bad _ stock,” 
rapped out her father. 

“What do you kno-y of his family, then?” 
asked Marion, looking intently at her 
father. 

“Eh? What? Why, anyone can see it, 
child, without knowing anything more 
about it,” answered Simeon, angry at hav- 
ing said what he did not wish to say. 

“Oh, I see Well, father, you mustn’t 
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always be too quick to judge by the ap- 
pearance of anyone whom you don’t like. 
I’m afraid I can't accept that as-a reason 
for giving up Ralph,” said Marion, quietly. 

“Well, I must go, or I shall be late. Will 
you take the rent as usual?” 

“Yes, of cours: I will; do you want to 
have us turned out of house and home?” 

He held out his hand for the money, and 
counted it carefully as he received it. 

“Smith won't take this sixpence, Mari- 
on,” he said, putting on the table a coin 
that was a good deal worn. 

“Then he must go with sixpence short, 
father,” she answered, with a laugh. ‘1 
have no more silver; but I don’t think 
he’s so particular as all that. However, 
we must run the risk, this week I’m 
afraid.” 

“Ah, it’s easy to turn it off with a laugh 
in that way, Marion; but if you knew the 
battles I have had with him, and the way 
he examines every coin I give him, you 
would not laugh, I can tell you. 

“Well, I’ll see if I can find another for 
you,” she answered; “I don’t want to 
make the task unpleasant for you dear. 
Yes, I have another; here it is. And now, 
do you want any money to-day from your 
little banker?” she asked, going to him and 
kissing him on the forehead. 

“No, child, not to-day,” he replied, kiss- 
ing her in return. He was as fond of the 
girl as he could be of anyone beside him- 
self. “Good-bye. Try to get home early; 
it’s lonesome to come back and find you 
away; but don’t come if you can earn any 
money by a little extra work, of course. 
Here’s the packet.” 

“Oh, that mysterious packet; I had al- 
most forgotten it.” He gave her a letter, 
as he spoke, done up in a large envelope, 
and fastened with a number of large, red 
seals. 

“You know the seals by this time, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Yes,” answered the girl. “The impres- 
sions are from that curious serpent seal 
of Mr. Ezra’s. But do you know you are 
subjecting me to a sore temptation—to 
give me the packet every morning, and to 
take it back again at night; to make “me 
promise not to look at it—unless some- 
thing happens that I hope and believe will 
never happen; and to make me believe that 
it is something as important as it is mys- 
terious? Do you know, father, if -I were 
like other girls my fingers would itch and 
burn and throb until they had broken the 
seals. It’s fortunate for you I’m not curi- 
ous,” she ended with a very pleasant smile. 

“If you were like other girls, you would- 
n't have the packet at all, I can assure you. 
I may be wrong—perhaps I am, and per- 
haps shall laugh at it all some day, as you 
do now. But I don’t think so—I don’t 
think so. When I can laugh at it, perhaps 
I'll tell you what it means. But I can’t 
do either yet. So mind the packet. Guard 
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it as if worth a lot of money, and if you 
ever miss me—open it. And, remember, 
that I was always glad you learnt type- 
writing, as that will always stand you in 
good stead, if you get into any difficulty.” 

“Typewriting! Why what on earth has 
that to do with the packet, father?” asked 
Marion, interrupting and smiling. 

“Packet or no packet, child, the type- 
writing may always be a friend in need to 
you,” answered her father. “Never forget 
that.” 

He spoke so gloomily that the girl was 
touched. 

“Good-bye, father, I must go, or I shall 
miss my train. I wish you didn’t look so 
solemn and sorrowful. Good-bye; I de- 
clare you make me quite unwilling to leave 
you; but I must go;” and she sighed and 
kissed him again and ran down the stairs. 

Before she reached the bottom of the 
stairs an impulse seized her to go back to 
him. It was a very unusual thing for her 
to yield to impressive feelings of the kind, 
but this took a very strong hold of her, 
and she went up to the room again. She 
felt that as he seemed down-hearted, she 
would try and cheer him a little. 

She found him walking moodily up and 
down the room, with knitted brows, and 
thoughtful expression. She went to him 
and laid both hands on his shoulders. 

“Don’t be down-hearted, dad,” she said, 
looking at him very affectionately, and 
speaking very gently. “I hope to have such 


good news to tell you in a day or two.” 


“Good news, Marion. What about?” 
“Good news for both, dear,’ she an- 
swered. “Good news about money. I 
think that in a few days from now I shall 
be able to tell you that I’ve doubled my in- 
come. Wouldn’t that be good news? I 
didn’t mean to tell you until it was all set- 
tled, and I wanted it to have been a sur- 
prise for my birthday, next week. But 
you seem in low spirits this morning, so I 
thought I’d just try to cheer you up a bit.” 
“You’re a good girl, Marion; a good, 
kind girl, and I haven't treated you as I 
ought to have done. But maybe it will be 
all right some day,” said Simeon. Even 
his hard, selfish nature was touched by the 
girl’s simple, tender kindness. ‘You must 
not think too hardly of me, child.” 
“Think hardly of you. No, no, not that. 
I should never do that, father. But now I 
must really go this time, or else my busi- 
ness reputation for punctuality will be 
spoiled. Good-bye. I’ve given you some- 
thing pleasant to think about, haven’t I? 
For after another three or four days, I do 
not mean you to do another stroke of work 
for the rest of your life. There, that’s my 
plan, and now it’s all out. Good-bye.” 
She kissed him again and laughed cheer- 
ingly, and then went hurriedly away. 
“Should I tell her?” said Simeon, stand- 
ing where she had left him, and looking at 
the door as ‘f she was in sight. The girl 


had for once pierced through the thick sur- 
face of the man’s selfishness, and he was 
more deeply stirred than he had been for 
many years. “What would she say? Could 
I trust her, or would she be then like other 
women, and want to spend, and spend, and 
spend, until every shilling was gone. No,” 
he said, shaking his head, as he resumed 
his walk up and down the room. “No; she 
wouldn’t forgive me. And I couldn’t bear 
to see every penny wasted, after it’s taken 
me years to get together. No; she’s a good 
girl—like her mother. But it wouldn’t do 
to tell her. At least not yet—not yet,” and 
soon afterwards he put on his hat, and took 
his old stick, and set off for Clergy street. 

Marion that evening was punctual in her 
appointment with Ralph. They were to 
meet near to the Angel at Islington. Ralph 
always came along the City Road, and 
Marion had walked up Pentonville Hill to 
the Angel, where they were to meet and 
walk to Holloway together. When the girl 
reached the place, however, her lover was 
not there. 

She had a great deal to think about, as 
the project of her starting an office on her 
own account was ripening fast, and she 
would have to decide definitely in a day 
or two. She had made up her mind to 
take the plunge, but there were a number 
of arrangements to be considered and de- 
tails to be completed, and her thoughts ran 
very easily and readily to them, whenever 
she was not at work. She walked up and 
down thinking carefully and intently, and 
did not pay anything like such heed as she 
would have done usually, to the time that 
slipped by. A quarter past seven came; 
half past; a quarter to eight; and at last 
eight o’clock boomed out from a neighbor- 
ing clock, and Ralph had not come. 

Something had kept him, thought Mari- 
on, and she stood at the busy corner and 
looked for him along the City Road. She 
felt that she must not stay any longer, as 
her father would be waiting; and she de- 
cided to get into a tramcar. 

As soon as she had formed the decision: 
for with her in small just as in large mat- 
ters, she was promptness itself in taking 
a course upon which she had once fixed: 
she crossed the road to get into a car, and 
at that moment, Ralph came running up. 

“T’m so sorry, Marion, but I couldn’t get 
away. I was kept at the office by a man 
—I was afraid you’d be gone. I didn’t a 
bit expect to find you here still.” 

“T didn’t see you, Ralph,” answered 
Marion. “And I quite strained my eyes 
trying to look down the City Road. I was 
just going.” 

“I—I came the other way, up kere,” 
pointing to the Great John Street Hill, 
which leads up from Clerkenwell—“I had 
an appointment on a matter.” He was so 
breathless with the haste he had made that 
he appeared almost confused. 

“You are out of breath, Ralph,” said 














Marion. “Have you run all the way from 
the office? You shouldn’t run like that.” 

“No, I haven’t come from the office. I 
had to meet a man in Clerk—down that 
way,’ throwing his hand generally in the 
direction of Clerkenwell, “down Farringdon 
Street way; and this, you know is the 
nearest way through.” 

“Why, you said just this momeént that 
you were kept at the office, Ralph,” said the 
girl, laughing merrily. “You'll have to tell 
me better tales than that, sir,” she said, 
playfully, “or else I shall easily catch you 
in any little peccadilloes.” 

“Shall 1? Oh, very well. But if I have 
to put a guard on my tongue for every five 
words that I speak, it won’t always be very 
pleasant,” answered Ralph Gething, cross- 
ly and rather coarsely. Marion was sur- 
prised and hurt at the rebuff. 

“You will have no need to put a guard 
on your tongue, until you do, or think, 
things which you want to hide from me, 
Ralph; and that will be a bad day for us 
beth, and a sad day, too. I meant nothing 
but banter in what I said; and should have 
thought nothing, if you had not seemed to 
take what I said so seriously.” 

The man glanced up at her, as if a little 
startled at her last words. 

“I am sorry, Marion. Forgive me. I 
was angry with myself for being so late, 
and angry with those who kept me. There 
was nothing more.” But there seemed to 
be some restraint in his words which af- 
fected the girl; an absence of complete 
truthfulness which jarred upon her. There 
was nothing which roused her resentment 
more quickly than any form of deception 
or concealment. It was so absolutely for- 
eign to her own nature and instincts, that 
: suspicion of it was enough to disquiet 

er. 

“T did not ask you where you had been, 
Ralph. I should not do that, you know. 
You volunteered what you said, as if in 
explanation, and I was only laughing when 
I pointed out your contradiction of your 
own story. But I am sorry I did that, as 
it annoyed you.” 

“No, dear, it didn’t annoy me really. It 
was only a slip of the tongue,” said Ralph 
Gething, who had now recovered his com- 
posure in a great measure. 
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But the incident produced an unpleasant 
effect upon Marion and the man’s cross- 
ness served to impress upon her memory 
what she might otherwise have forgotten 
directly. The walk was not so enjoyable 
as usual, and there was a constraint which 
did not wear off all the way to Morris place, 
and the girl was a little low-spirited when 
they parted. 

Her father had not returned, and Marion 
made haste to get Some tea ready for him; 
and when she had done this, sat down to 
wait, 

Although she had her business plans to 
occupy her mind—and the little difference 
between Ralph and herself could not but 
make her thouhtful—she began to grow un- 
easy when a neighboring clock struck ten, 
and her father had not yet returned. 

He was very rarely out after nine or 
half past nine; and on almost every for- 
of any intended absence. 
mer occasion he had told her beforehand 

Her anxiety increased as the time 
passed, and when another hour had gone 
by, and eleven o’clock struck, her nervous- 
ness deepened into positive fear of some 
harm having happened to him. She lis- 
tened to every footfall in the street, and 
went constantly to the window to see if 
there were any signs of his coming. 

All the gloomy forebodings which had 
oppressed her father during the last few 
days recurred to her memory and added to 
her dread. 

She could not go to bed while he was 
absent, and thus she passed hour after 
hour in great distress, her fears growing 
with every hour. Early in the morning 
she fell asleep from sheer weariness, but 
after an hour or two she woke with a vio- 
lent start from a dream which her anxiety 
and dread had caused. 

Her father had not returned, and she 
passed a weary time of vigil, full of dis- 
tressing thoughts of possible evil and of 
vague, uncertain ideas of the steps she 
ought to take, if he did not return by day- 
light, or let her hear something of his 
movements. 

But when the morning came the girl 
was still waiting and watching wearily, 
without tidings of any kind. 

To be Continued 
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make handsome remuneration each month. 
MaGazing, 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


A Monthly Chronicle of the Various Ways 
in Which Some Women Earn Money 
SUCCESS AT LAST 

A young lady in Philadelphia tells us of 
her experience. She had tried various oc- 
cupations in a vain endeavor to earn a 
comfortable livelihood. By accident she was 
shown the way to an independent and de- 
lightful occupation. She designed a dress 
for the child of one of her wealthy friends, 
who was so delighted with the work and 
the little garment that she insisted upon 
paying for it, and ordered several others. 
She showed the dresses to her friends, and 
they in turn employed the young lady in 
like tasks. Thus, with such a start, she 
gradually built up a business and now has 
her shop on the edge of the retail district, 
where scores of mothers visit her. She 
does little or no actual sewing, but gives 
her entire time to designing garments and 
adapting various materials to her special 
needs. 

- 
A BEE FARMER 
Editor Woman’s Department: 

I would like to tell your readers 
through your department of my farm. I 
taught school for eighteen years until 
completely tired out. I probably now have 
the best health and the smallest live stock 
farm that ever made a profit for a farmer. 
My stock farm is less than five acres in 
extent, and my specialties are bees and 
Pekin ducks. The latter I sell to a hotel 
man near by and my honey now I ship 
largely to the east. Last year from eighty 
hives I gathered a ton of honey in five 
days. This was not all, for later I gath- 
ered a small fortune in fine light honey, not 
to mention the yield from the buckwheat 
crop. Bad weather in July will keep my 
bees working long hours and also give an 
exquisite flavor to the honey. he ripest 
blossoms are the sweetest. 

The average hive contains from twenty 
to forty thousand bees. Eighty hives, and 
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you may estimate the number in my fam- 
ily. I shall haye over a hundred hives by 
next summer. The three chief crops that 
I depend on for the living of my bees are 
basswood, clover and buckwheat blossoms. 
What I am able to obtain spring and fall 
from the herbs is really valuable for medi- 
cinal purposes, having the properties of 
several curative herbs. Through the sum- 
mer the bees draw largely for their honey 
from the various fruit blossoms, straw- 
berries, raspberries, currants, grapes, ap- 
ples, etc. The clover honey is the bright- 
est and most healthful; the buckwheat is 
dark and the flavor not so good. 

I find my bees good citizens if they are 
treated right, but they do not like to be 
interfered with and they are nervous and 
excitable. They become ugly if the hives 
are opened for honey when the weather is 
cold or at night, for they know that cold 
air is bad for the young bees in the brood 
chambers, and if once they get angry they 
are apt to stay so and to resent even the 
commonest familiarities for the entire 
season. A bee never stings without provo- 
cation. I find that to insure success I must 
study my farming as much as I did meth- 
ods of teaching. My salary and living are 
equal to my teaching and I advise any 
woman confined within four walls to find 
some means of outdoor employment. 

M. B. 

New York State. 

. 
THE SOCIAL SIDE 

In a large eastern city lives a woman 
of such social position as to have entrance 
to the most fashionable and well-known 
houses in the city. Her work is to ad- 
dress invitations and attend to correspond- 
ence as a means of livelihood. Many of 
her patrons consider it an unusual favor 
to have their invitations go out to society 
addressed in her unmistakable chirography. 


Some of them are never able to be in- 
vited to the houses that she has free ac- 
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cess to. She understands how’ much 
some of her patrons appreciate her ser- 
vices and her prices are high, for she has 
established her reputation. She makes an 
excellent living out of this rather arduous 
work and can find employment for every 
hour of the day. It is true that persons 
most occupied by social duties are most 
punctilious in discharging them promptly, 
and the service of a thoroughly up-to-date 
society woman is everywhere sought in 
large cities in discharging these duties. 


> 
AN EXPERT AT HER WORK 


Mrs. A. E. Brown, the “burnt note ex- 
pert” of the redemption division of the 
United States Treasury, is a sweet-looking 
lady of sixty odd years, who twenty-five 
years ago with much difficulty secured a 
post in the treasury, where she was put 
to counting “shinplasters’” (as the frac- 
tional currency then in such wide use was 
known), which at that time were received 
by wagonloads in all stages of dilapida- 
tion. Promoted again and again as the 
years went by, she at last attained her 
present enviable place as burnt-note ex: 
pert. Perhaps it should be mutilated bank- 
note expert. So intimate is her knowledge 
of the currency of the United States and 
of the national banks that from a few 
scraps of charred paper which no one else 
could tell were ever bank notes she can 
pick out enough to permit much, if not all, 
of the money destroyed to be re 
deemed. The color and texture of the 
ashes, the wrinkles in the notes, any minute 
figure that may have survived, are all clear 
as print to Mrs. Brown. 

ad 
Editor Woman’s Department: 

May I tell your readers how I add to my 
income, and if necessary, I believe could 
make an independent living? I began by 
making cake for my neighbors when they 
were without any help in their kitchens. I 
now have my regular patrons, that I sup- 
ply Wednesdays and Saturdays with rolls, 
bread and doughnuts. I also bake cakes the 
day an order is left. This summer I pre- 
served fruit and made jellies and put up 
pickles. My customers are willing to pay 
me well for “home made” cooking and are 
urging me to take charge of and plan so- 
cial functions for the winter. Why can’t 
others do this work as well? 

Mrs. W. O. L. 
s 
Ideals 

Put your best thoughts into your work. 
But never neglect your stated seasons with 
your Ideal. 

All life is growth, and a live Ideal is 
no exception. Let it grow. Stretch your 


imagination to take in all you can. When 
you find yourself approaching the $5,000-a- 
year mark you have set for yourself you 
will find yourself wanting $10,000. Now, 
don’t accuse yourself of never being satis- 
fied. Just rejoice in this evidence of spir- 
itual growth, enlarge your operations and 
go in to win on a larger scale. 

When you have got your children well 
educated, don’t stagnate. Look within and 
find another Ideal to work for. 

Your ideals are God-given for use. Look 
eagerly upon them and know that they are 
Life. 

You do not make your Ideals; they 
make you—if you keep mentally in touch 
with them.—Elizabeth Towne. 


- 
Three College Girls Who Were Eligible For 


Admission to Massachusetts Bar 


Of the six women who were candidates 
for admission to the bar this year only 
three are eligible to be sworn in on Aug. 
21. They are Marion E. Dunbar of Bos- 
ton, Lillian Belle Moulton of Medford and 
Ethel Twycross of Somerville. 

An interesting fact is that of the six 
young women who took the bar examina- 
tions last June, three had tried before and 
failed, and this time they failed again. 
The three successful ones were making 
their first atternpt. 

The fair barristers, far from embodying 
the cartoonist’s dream of professional 
women, are healthy, happy, charming col- 
lege girls. They most emphatically deny 
having met with any of the demonstrations 
of antagonism proverbially offered “co- 
eds” by their fellow students, or with the 
cther equally Objectionable extreme of 
over-attention—nothing, indeed, but the 
kindest courtesy and good fellowship. 

Miss Ethel Twycross is the first woman 
to complete the prescribed course of study 
in two years and that at the earliest age at 
which anyone is permitted to leave the 
Boston University Law School, 21 years, 
and with probably the highest marks ever 
attained by a woman. She prepared for 
college at the Somerville Grammar and 
High schools. 

Her first intention was to make music 
her vocation, and she spent two years at 
the New England Conservatory before she 
became interested in law. 

Miss Twycross intends to begin her 
practice next September in Boston with 
an office in the Beacon building, devot- 
ing herself to probate work. 

“Of course I have sometimes thought I 
should like to try the criminal courts,” she 
once stated; “but on the whole I think 
the branch I have chosen the best for 
a woman. 

Miss Lillian Belle Moulton, another of 








the successful candidates, completed a 
course at the Girls’ Latin School and in 
the academic department of the Boston 
University before beginning the study of 
law. 

In the Latin school Miss Moulton was 
well known as editor of the Jabberwock, 
and was no less prominent during her col- 
lege career, distinguishing herself as a 
basketball player and as junior class presi- 
dent. 

Like Miss Twycross, she is an accom- 
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plished musician, having paid a great deal 
of attention to her violin previous to en- 
tering the law school. 

It was while conveyancing in the office 
of Judge Baldwin in the Tremont building 
that Miss Moulton got the first taste of the 
branch of law she intends to follow. 

“T never thought of trying the criminal 
courts,” she has said. “Of course, I can 
see hew fascinating jury work must be 
to anyone talented in that way, but most 
women are not, and certainly not I.” 


HS 





Jobina Howland, the Original Gibson Girl 
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Che object of these pages shall be to bring the woman's clubs of America into communication for 
Town and Country Improvements, Art, 


mutual helpfulness. 


Committees on Reciprocity, Education, 


acquaintance and 
Libraries, House- 


hold Economics, Mothers’ Clubs, and other de; artments, are invited to tell us of the work they have accomplished at home 


and abroad; 


Women’s Clubs In Education 


The committee on education of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs states 
that a marked characteristic of the present 
time, is the widespread interest in educa- 
tion, in which the women’s clubs are not 
only sharers, but leaders. The actve club 
women nave been instrumental in securing 
public kindergartens and departments of 
manual training and domestic economy. 
[hey have sought and established co-oper- 
ation between parents and teachers; and 
they have fostered humane education in 
instilling humane treatment of dumb ani- 
mals, and in the preservation of our birds. 

Through the summer vacation of the 
club year, schools are supported, books, 
clothing and luncheons provided for indi- 
gent children; libraries and apparatus sup- 
plied to schools, rest rooms provided for 
teachers, prizes offered for contests in com- 
position, declamation and drawing, univer- 
sity extension courses supported and art 
exhibitions given. One club in Illinois paid 
for the tuition of 19 girls in college and 
university, and another club in the same 
state $8,000 in a few months for a univer 
sity. 

Women’s Clubs have stimulated thrift in 
encouraging school savings banks, and 
have everywhere stimulated public senti- 
ment to improve and beautify their cities 
and their surroundings. An earnest and 
intelligent effort has been made in the 
direction of developing patriotism and good 
citizenship, by stimulating an interest in 
local history and the preservation of his 
toric places. 

: 
New Jersey 


Two prominent clubwomen of New Jer 
sey, Mrs. Alexander of Hoboken and Mrs. 
Emma L. Blackwell of Orange, have been 
appointed by the Governor of that state on 
a commission which is to report to the 
next Legislature in regard to the advisa- 
bility of a state reformatory for women. 
Mrs. Blackwell is president of the Politi 
cal Study Club of the Oranges, and has the 
support of the state federation, which a 
year ago committed itself in favor of the 
plan. 

The federated clubs of Newark, New 


and what they desire to accomphsh in the future along educational, artistic, 
Programs, papers and suggestions in club work will be sent upon application to the editor 
work, papers or suggestions will be published if sent to the editor. THE 


altruistic and reformatory lines 
Also programs, outlines of 
Eprror. 


Jersey, fifteen in number, have united in 
an effort to arouse public sympathy and 
interest in the sanitary and esthetic bet 
terment of the city. Each of the fifteen 
clubs has appointed a delegate, who, with 
the president of her club, will constitute a 
committee to arrange plans of action. A 
lecture course on civic improvement is 
planned for the early fall. 


> 


The club women of New Jersey are en- 
deavoring to raise $10,000 to purchase land 
on the summit of the cliffs to make a public 
park as a commemoration of woman’s 
work. ‘These ambitions women also aspire 
in the accomplishment of an act which is 
most commendable; and other states may 
well learn from their example. Another 
of their endeavors is to have a forestry de- 
partment created in the government of the 
state which shall employ an active educat- 
ed forester. 


© 
Louisiana 


Club work in Louisiana has lately re- 
ceived a wonderful impetus, and the work 
of civic improvement is being carried oy 
with enthusiasm. In Shreveport, among 
other cities, has been organized lately a 
civic improvement league, with commit 
tees for public parks, the river front, 
streets and alleys, railroad stations, tree 
planting, etc. The vice-presidents of each 
ward made a thorough canvass of her dis- 
trict, going-to each house with suggestions 
for the improvement of the lawn and yard, 
and for the sanitation of the household, the 
result being the best spring cleaning that 
Shreveport has ever known. The Munici- 
pal League and the board of health co-op- 
erated with the club women. The court- 
yard square was cleaned up and _ planted 
with trees and flowers, and the city placed 
a large number of extra wagons at the dis- 
posal of the league, while an appropriation 
for a public park is promised for next year. 
The president of this new Civic Improve- 
ment League is Mrs. Foster Comegys. Mrs. 
Comegys organized the first woman’s club 
in northern Louisiana. 














Vacation Schools 


Vacation schools and public play grounds 
maintained by club women are now in op 
eration all over our country. In Pittsburg 
there are five large play grounds in charge 
of the Civic League, assisted by the city 
federation of clubs. Committees from each 
visit the play grounds at regular intervals. 
Reports of work accomplished this summer 
in the many cities, where vacation schools 
and public play grounds have been estab- 
lished, are asked to be sent to this depart 
ment, that such reports may be forwarded 
to clubs anticipating this work in the fu- 
ture. 


+ 
Wycming 


One of the latest additions to the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs is the Wom- 
an's Hospital Aid Society of Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. The members of this club, num- 
bering seventy-five, do an important and 
beautiful work in relieving the sick and 
suffering inmates of the Laramie County 
Hospital by supplying delicacies and flow- 
ers, and by reading to those desiring to be 
read to. The society has recently refur- 
nished a ward of twelve beds in a most 
comfortable manner; and added a_ book 
case containing several hundred books. It 
has also refurnished the operating room, 
and bought an up-to-date ambulance at a 
cost of six hundred dollars. 

The Woman’s Club of Laramie, Wyo., 
has taken up as its work the placing of 
good reading in country homes. 


* 


From Over the Water 


English club women are also working to 
establish vacation schools. Mrs. Humph- 
ry Ward, who is a member of several clubs 
and societies, is endeavoring to bring about 
general interest.in the matter and accom- 
plish the much needed results. 

The Pioneer Club of London, of which 
Mrs. Jennie C. Croly was a member, formed 
a “Croly fund” in order to make Mrs. Croly 
a life member of the club. This fund is to 
be continued and used for philanthropic 
purposes in memory of Mrs. Croly. 

Stockholm, Sweden, has a dressmakers’ 
club with a pension fund for disabled and 
aged dressmakers. 

The Empire Club of London, an inter- 
national woman’s organization, maintains 
a sort of general rendezvois or open house, 
into which visiting ladies from other parts 
of the world can drop and be sure of re- 
newing old acquaintance with English 


friends. Mrs. Herbert Chamberlain is pres- 
ident, and among its prominent members 
are the Marchioness of Londonderry, the 
Countess 
Clarke. 


of Jersey and Lady Stanley 
It is said that the majority of vis- 
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itors are from the United States and the 
3ritish colonies. 

Mrs. Florence Hayward of St. Louis is 
the first and only woman to be appointed 
on the executive staff of exposition com- 
missioners. She has received the appoint- 
ment of special commissioner in Europe of 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, and 
has secured through her personal efforts 
for the St. Louis fair, the loan of Queen 
Victoria’s jubilee presents. The King has 
signified his wish that Mrs. Hayward 
should make the descriptive catalogue of 
the jubilee presents. He has directed the 
officials who have charge of them and the 
members of the royal household who have 
any information concerning them to give 
Mrs. Hayward any assistance she may 
need. The presents now being brought 
from Osborne, Windsor, the Alexandra 
Palace, Buckingham Palace, etc., at the 
Imperial Institute promise a most interest- 
ing collection. 


-~< 


> 
Boston Club Women 


The reception accorded the visiting 
teachers of the N. E. A. during the con- 
vention held in Boston is without parallel. 
There have’ been educational conventions 
before where the work done by club 
women was memorable; where arrange- 
ments were adequate; but nothing ever 
equaled the hospitality extended at this 
time. Thirty-six thousand teachers were 
registered, where only 25,000 were ex- 
pected. The opening of the beautiful 
homes to the strangers within the gates 
has demonstarted how universal was the 
desire to give every visitor genuine enjoy- 
ment, and has placed the hospitality of 
Boston upon a plane without reproach. 

The literary environment of the city, 
brought to the attention of the stranger 
by the guide books of Boston presented by 
Ginn & Company, were arrang.d so as to 
indicate the exact abiding place of so many 
great men and women in American litera- 
ture. During the pilgrimage of the vis- 
itors to these veritable shrines of literary 
romance, where famous authors have lived 
and done their work, it was the club 
women of Boston and vicinity who offered 
such gracious hospitality and charmingly 
served cooling. drinks and dainty refresh- 
ments and made a very hot, tiresome trip 
simply ideal. Everyone was charmed with 
the club women, assisted by the teachers 
of Boston, who acted as hostesses at the 
various headquarters of the convention in 
their city of contrasts. 

The impressive multiplicity of historical 
spots, reached by the numerous and beau- 
tiful trolley rides, seemed to form an al- 
most connected outline of history best 
illustrated perhaps by the ride, fraught 
with so many natural beauties through 
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Cambridge, Lexington, to Concord. Start- 
ing from Concord on the homeward trip 
and winding one’s way back again to 
Boston, one may see the spot where the 
revolution actually materialized, and, con- 
tinuing down through Arlington to Cam- 
bridge, through the historic vicinity of 
Harvard University, where the fight for 
freedom took added impetus, on into the 
city and through the subway to Bunker 
Hill and into sight of Boston harbor, the 
privileged guest may see the panorama of 
almost the entire war that made us love 
and reverence these cherished spots. 

To walk over the historic ground of 
revolutionary days is like a pilgrimage to 
a modern holy land. In its landmarks, its 
relics and its association Boston is a veri- 
table epitome of the most important phases 
of American history. To-day one is im- 
pressed with the numerous evidences of 
civic pride, and that everything possible is 
being done to elevate citizenship in all the 
higher attributes of character—moral, in- 
tellectual, civic and aesthetic; and one iiay 
find a great and potent factor in the 
women’s clubs of Boston. 

Mrs. Louisa C. Young, secretary of the 
Boston Woman’s Educational and Indus 
trial Union, says that one of the most grati- 
fying experiences of the past year has 
come by reason of not renting any of its 
prcmises, and thus being able to open its 
dors more freely than ever before to vari- 
ous organizations. ‘The acceptance of its 
hospitality shows the range of the union’s 
sympathies, and proves how far the insti- 
tution is depended upon for help and co- 
operation. During the past year twenty- 
seven schools and societies have been ac- 
commodated in the union’s home on Boyls- 
ton street, some of them for’ regular 
monthly or fortnightly meetings, others for 


occasional gatherings. It is this sort. of 
helpfulness that the union aims to give, 
and it really fulfills its mission best in the 
ways which are least shown. Mrs. Young, 
perhaps, is better able than others to speak 
of the large correspondence, which, added 
to the constant inquiries made in the re- 
ception room, represents no small part or 
least important part of the year’s work. 
Sach year the union feels that the public 
who rely upon it to answer inquiry and 
make needed suggestions is steadily grow- 
ing in numbers and in confidence in the 
union’s ability to meet this demand. 
Women are finding out that the union may 
act as a responsible agent for them. Books, 
magazines, tickets to entertainments, etc., 
are sent here to be used, or to be passed 
on. To form a bureau of exchange so 
that the means of recreation may be taken 
from circles where there is a surplus, and 
put into circles where there is a dearth, is 
surely co-ordinating the forces for good, 
and the union, says Mrs. Young, is only 
too glad to lend its hand to this end. 
? 
Badge Fins, G. F. W. C. 

In the last two years more than 2100 
badge pins of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs have been sold, the pins 
being in charge of Mrs. George H. Noyes, 
of Milwaukee, chairman of the badge com- 
mittee. Illinois leads in the number of 
pins sold, 414 having gone to her club- 
women; California comes next, with a to- 
tal of 169; Colorado follows, with 134, and 
New York with 84. Very few of the Mas- 
sachusetts clubwomen wear the pin, but 
those who do find it useful, especially in 
traveling, and in summer time, in estab- 
lishing cordial relations among those who 
would otherwise remain strangers. 
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PAUL REVERE’S RIDE Where he paused to listen and look down 
A moment on the roofs of the town, 
LONGFELLOW And the moonlight flowing over all. 
Beneath in the church yard, lay the dead, 
In their night encampment on the hill, 
Wrapped in silence so deep and still 
That he could hear, like a sentinel’s tread, 
The watchful night wind as it went 
Creeping along from tent to tent. 
,» And seemed to whisper, “All is well!” 
A moment only he feels the spell 
Of the place and the hour, and the secret 
dread 
Of the lonely belfry and the dead; 
For suddenly all his thoughts are bent 
On a shadowy something far away 
Where the river widens to meet the bay,— 
A line of black that bends and floats 
On the rising tide, like a bridge of boats. 


Listen, my children and you shall hear 

Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere,, 

On the eighteenth of April, in seventy-five, 

Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous date and 
year. 


He said to his friend, “If the British march 

By land or sea from the town tonight, 

Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 

Of the North Church tower as a signal 
light,— 

One, if by land, and two if by sea; 

And I on the opposite shore will be 

Ready to ride and spread the alarm 

Through every Middlesex village and 
farm, 

For the country folk to be up and to arm.’ 


’ 
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Then he said “good night,” and with muf- 
fled oar 

Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore— 

Just as the moon rose over the bay, 

Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 

The Somerset, British man-of-war. 

A phantom ship, with each mast and spar 

Across the moon like a prison bar, 

And a huge black hulk, that was magnified 

By its own reflection in the tide. 


\ 
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Meanwhile, his friend, through alley and 
street 
Wanders and watches with eager ears, 
Till in the silence around him he hears 
The muster of men at the barrack door, 
The sound of arms and the tramp of feet, 
And the measured tread of the grenadieres 
Marching down to their boats on the shore. 
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Then he climbed the tower of the old 
North Church, 

By the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread— 

To the belfry-chamber over head, 

And startled the piceons from their perch 

On the somber rafters, that round him 
made 

Masses of moving shapes ot shade,— 

By the trembling ladder, steep and tall, 

To the highest window inthe wall, 
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Paul Revere’s Home 
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PAUL REVERE’S HOME 


In the heart of the Italian colony in 
North Square in Boston is a little low 
house of wood, hedged in by ambitious 


modern structures, and pointed out as the, 


home of Paul Revere. This squalid, tri- 
angular enclosure now called North Square 
was the central point of the North End in 
its elegant days when it was adorned with 
trees and dignified by neighboring man- 
sions. This house was the Revere dwell- 
ing from 1770 through the. Revolution and 
until 1800, when, having prospered in his 
foundry, Paul Revere bought a finer house 
on Charter street near by and there spent 
the remainder of his days. 

The North Square house was built soon 
after the great fire of 1676 in place of In 
crease Mathers’ house, the parsonage of 
the North Church, which went down with 
the meeting house in that disaster. It was 
in the upper windows of this house that on 
the evening of the Boston massacre Revere 


Hull street perpetuates the name of John 
Hull, the maker of the pine-tree shillings. 
In 1701 this street was cut through Hull’s 
pasture, and the land was given by his 
daughter, Hannah, and her husband, Judge 
Sewall. The burying ground really com- 
prises four cemeteries of different periods. 
It is the largest of the historic burying 
grounds of the city, and is especially cher- 
ished as a picturesque breathing place in a 
squalid quarter as well as for its asocia- 
tions. 

A large memorial stone with bullet marks 
on its face attracts attention. It stands, 
as the inscription states, above the “stone 
grave ten feet deep” of “Captain Daniel 
Malcolm, mercht., who departed this life 
October 23, 1769; aged 44 years. A true 
Son of Liberty, a Friend to the Public, an 
Enemy of Oppression, and One of the 
Foremost in Opposing the Revenue Acts in” 
America.” This stone was a favorite target 
with the British soldiers quartered in ‘the 











Boston in 1757. 


displayed those awful illustrated pictures 
which, we read, struck the assembly of 
spectators “with solemn silence,” while 
“their countenances were covered with 
melancholy gloom.” In the middle window 
appeared a realistic view of the “massacre.” 
In the north window was shown the “Gen- 
ius of Liberty,” which was a sitting figure 
holding aloft a liberty cap and trampling 
under foot a soldier hugging a serpent, the 
emblem of military tyranny. In the south 
window was an obelisk displaying the 
names of five victims, in front of which 
was a bust of the boy Snyder, killed a few 
days before the “massacre” in a struggle 
before a Tory shop which had _ been 
“marked” as one not to be patronized ;- and 
behind the bust a shadowy, gory figure 
with these lines underneath: 

“Snyder’s pale ghost, fresh bleeding, stands 
And Vengeance for his death demands.” 


. 
COPP’S HILL BURYING GROUND 


Up Hull street, directly opposite Christ 
Church, is Copp’s Hill Burying Ground. 





From an Old Drawing 


neighborhood during the siege, and the 
bullet marks were made by them. 

Near the middle of the ground is the 
triple gravestone of George Worthyfake, 
the first keeper of the Bes on Light in he 
harbor, who, with his wife and daughter, 
was drowned while coming up to town in 
his boat one day in 1718. This mournful 
event inspired Franklin’s boyhood ballad 
of “The Lighthouse Tragedy,” which he 
printed and peddled about the streets. The 
stone showing the oldest date in the inclos- 
ure is to the memory of the grandchil 
dren of William Copp, for whom this hill 
was named. That part of the ground near 
Snowhill street was originally used for 
the burial of slaves or freed people. Near 
the Charter street gate is the “Napoleon 
Willow,” grown from a slip brought from 
the tree by the grave of Napoleon at St. 
Helena. 

Here, as in other old burying grounds, 
acts of vandalism have been committed. 
Stones have been removed from _ their 
places, and sacriligious hands have changed 
the dates on some stones by transforming 
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1 g into a 2, as 1620 tor 1690, or 1625 for 
1695. Others have taken stones away and 
utilized them in the construction of chim 
neys or drains; and two or three tombs 








Copp’s Hill Burying Ground 


** Beneath in the Churchyard Lay the Dead’’ 


have been desecrated by the substitution of 
other names for the rightful ones upon 
them, and by their use for others than the 
families to whom they belonged. 
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‘NEIGHBORS FOR A SUMMER 
For Little Men and Women, by MARY_D. AKERS 


Mr. and Mrs. Oriole did not come to 
our garden until the month of June. Their 
long journey from the South had not tired 
them, for they were as fresh as if they had 
flown only across the meadow, neither were 
they dusty and travel stained. He was 
gorgeous in his black cap and his waist- 
coat of brilliant orange, while she, the more 
modestly dressed, was none the less charm- 
ing and attractive. 

It took them some time to choose their 
place for nest building. The top branches 
of every tree in the yard were examined. 
A tall locust was finally selected and amid 
the sweet opening blossoms they began to 
build their dainty home. No sooner had 
they chdsén their site than they developed 
a most jealous temper. From the first 
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they owned the tree by right of possession 
and nearly every bird in the garden was 
told in plain terms to stay away. 

No civility was shown to the house spar 
row who stopped to rest a moment on the 
lower branches. Robins, too, were made to 
understand that they were not wanted. The 
friendly Brown Thrasher could not even 
make a passing call. The little Vireos did 
sometimes linger for an instant, but always 
fluttered away more = quickly than they 
came. ~ 

Phe swect tempered song sparrow sitting 
on the fence below was told in scolding 
tones to leave the neighborhood, while 
Chippy, wearing his best little red cap, 
was asked to go just as he began to trill 
his morning note. 

The only neighbor admitted was the 
King bird. He visited the Oriole tree 
whenever he chose and in his naughty way 
made himself very much at home. Mr. 
and Mrs. Oriole were always civil to him, 
for the Kingbird was the defender and 
protector of the garden and many times 
did he and the Orioles make common 
cause and drive from the field, that arrant 
thief, the Blue Jay. : 

Mr. Oriole was a fine architect. His 
nest, a perfect structure, hung swaying 
from a lofty branch half canopied with 
blossoms. Many, birds have an eye for 
beautiful effects. Mr. Oriole was a born 
artist. : 

Besides being a model housebuilder he 
Was a wise parent. One morning young 
Fuz Oriole, contrary to domestic rules, 
jumped down on a dry branch, making, | 
fancy, a few impudent chirps about the 
slowness with which his ‘father found the 
morning worm. In a few moments his 
father was back with a large green cater- 
pillar in his bill. Fuz, expectant. sat with 
his mouth open. Father Oriole faced him 
sternly for an instant, then without a sound 
carried it to the nest above while Fuz, 
hungry and repentant, sat below. After- 
wards Mother Oriole coaxed him home 
and from the bird talk I heard in the lo- 
cust blossoms I thought she was giving 
him some motherly advice. 

Mr. Oriole sang very little. Some birds 
sing to the sky and the air, some to show 
they are in harmony with all life, some 
from good health and pure joyousness, 
The Oriole sang only for his home circle 
and often have I heard him when all was 
quiet in the garden speak sweetly and ten 
derly to his wife and little ones. Then 
his tones were so soft and rippling that 
they reminded one of flowing water in a 
shady brook. 

One cool September day I went into the 
garden. ‘There had been a frost the pre- 
vious night and the leaves upon the trees 
were turning scarlet and yellow. I glanced 
toward the locust, the nest swung empty 
in the air. Our neighbors, the birds of 
sunshine and warm weather, had flown. 
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The New International Encyclopedia 


Che New International Encyclopedia, 
written throughout in language suited to 
the use of the average reader, is the only 
new Encyclopedia published during the 
last ten years, and contains concise, yet 
complete information on every branch of 
human knowledge to date. It is in no 
sense a revision of the old “International 
Cyclopedia.” The editors are Harry Thurs- 
ton Peck, Ph. D., L: H. D., professor in 
Columbian University; Daniel Coit Gil 
man, LL. D., pvresident of Johns Hopkins 
University (1876-1902), president of Car- 
negiz Institution; Frank Moore Colby, M. 
A., late professor in New York University. 
[hey have been assisted in this monu- 
mental work by several hundred eminent 
editors and contributors from all parts of 
the country and from every department of 
knowledge, all of whom have national rep- 
utations. The West finds representation 
in this work as well as the East. 

The editors have. devoted four years to 
the compilation, and have sought to make 
it an encyclopedia of truly international 
scope, yet written from the American view- 
point and for the American people. It 
should find a place in every home, because 
it is indispensable to every business man, 
professional man, teacher, scientist, student, 
school child and club woman. 

The volumes are to be noted for the fact 
that the work is as easv to use as a dic- 
tionary. This is attained by the alphabet- 
ical arrangement of its subjects’ (instead 
of topical grouping), and by abundant 
cross-references. All the newly discovered 
facts and principles in the realm of science, 
invention, discovery, etc., are incorporated 
in the New International, bringing it thor- 
oughly up. to date. The latest changes 
and discoveries in geography are handled 
with especial fullness and are admirably 
supplemented with good maps. The work 
is strong in the departments of biology, 
botany, education, psychology, sociology 
and biography. In bioeraphy it includes a 
large number of living men and women, 
and the facts are brought down to the 
present dav. In the number of its biog- 
raphies it is without a rival. 

The value of the illustrations is ines- 
timable. The New International imcludes 
over 7,000 new illustrations in black and 
white and colors, 12nd about 200 specially 
engraved maps. The illustrations are di- 
vided into four classes; first, the high 
grade lithographs, which require twelve 








printings in order to bring out the different 
colors; secondly, duotints, or two-print il- 
lustrations; thirdly, heliographs, which are 
made by the best half-tone processes, and 
then the illustrations in the text. 

Pictures speak a universal tongue and 
render concrete the ideas underlying verbal 
descrip.ions. The Encyclopedia is in it- 
self an education through its illustrations. 

The little-at-a-time payment plan and 
the special discourt offered to those who 
purchase now, makes a liberal education 
within the reach of every one. Any in- 
formation required will be furnished upon 
receipt of a letter sent Smalley’s Edu- 
cational Bureau, care of Smalley’s Maga- 
zine, Chicago. 
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The American University Popular Ccurse 
of Home Reading 


Walter F. Willcox, LL.B., Ph.D. 

Professor Social Science and Statistics, 
Cornell University; Secretary American 
Economic Association, 1896-9; New York 
State Commissionar of Health, and Chief 
Statistician in census office, in charge of 
division of methods and results. Author 
of several works on social topics, also ar- 
lhe Questions on “Sociology” are prepared 
‘or the American University Popular Course 
ticles in economic and statistical journals. 
of Home Reading, suggest the writer's 
acquaintance with the subject treated. 

Sociology, from the Latin word, so€éius, 
a companion, and the Greek logos, doc- 
trine, is a term applied by the philosophi- 
cal positivists to that science which in a 
general sense embraces political economy 
and social and scientific policy. In a 
broader sense it deals with the everyday 
questions which affect the health, comfort, 
and well-being of communities. Social 
science congresses, at which the latest dis- 
coveries in chemistry, physics, the arts 
and sciences are discussed are becoming 
important factors in introducing inventions 
and inventors who would otherwise have 
little or no chance of getting their ideas 
before the public. The laws of life and 
death, health and disease; the food supply 
of communities, and the government of 
cities are all topics for meetings of sOciolog- 
ists, whose periodical meetings are always 
important events, these proceedings being 
reported at a length which their imnor- 
tance justifies. 

















Question No, 253 
When, among some other notable things, 
does Charles Lamb say he shall believe in 
the gallantry of the nineteenth century? 
See Text Book, Volume VII, Page 2474. 


o 
Question No, 257 


What is perhaps the most beautiful ideal 
essay upon motherhood? 
See Text Book, Volume IV, 


1345-47. 
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- 
Some Opinions on the Work 


By contrast with the ephemeral literature 
that comes into life to-day and dies to- 
morrow, it is a pleasure to commend works 
containing so splendid a variety of genuine 
food for the mind. 


. 
From J. J. Mackay, Rector All Saints 
Church, and Editor “Church and 
Home,” Omaha, Neb. 

The American University Popular 
Course of Home Reading, in connection 
with its text books, makes an education 
complete in itself if carried out in the 
spirit of the editors. I have purchased 
this series for my own use and that of 

my family.” 


© 


Supt. C. E. Richmond, Litchfield, 


Ill. 
Heritage of 
Treasures. 

In my judgment this is one of the finest 
systems of self-culture that one could un- 
dertake. It affords me plessure. there- 
fore, to commend The American Univer- 
sity Popular Course of Home Reading 
end its text-bcoks for they both give us 
a wonderful heritage of intellectual treas- 
ures, in convenient form, and also show 
us how to save time, energy and money 


From 


A Wonderful Intellectual 


in utilizing them for our own personal 
culture and information. 
> 
From Ellen C. Sabin, President Milwau- 
kee-Downer College. 
Raise the Level of Conversation and 


Thinking. 

I place a high value on good courses of 
home study. They give a strong inter- 
est in good things and raise the level of 
conversation and thinking. Improved con 
ditions of home and community life have 
followed the studies sent out for such 
A glance at the questions sent 


courses. 
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out by The American University Popular 
Course of Home Reading produces the im- 
pression that this course would be of great 
benefit. 
Ps 

F.om Rev. Harris H. Gregg, St. Louis, Mo. 

Such a systematic course of reading at 
once commends itself to everyone. Selec- 
tion and discrimination in our reading is 
essential as the selection of our compan- 
ions. Your American University Popu- 
lar Course of Home Reading will aid in 
mental discipline, one of the serious needs 
of our times. Truth is virtually connected 
with life, character and freedom. Where 
there is lack of conviction in regard to 
truth. and a confusion of light and dark- 
ness in the mind, character will be but a 
broken column, morality ‘will have lost its 
foundation, and freedom will have died. 


> 


From The Milwaukee Sentinel. 

The tenth and last of these celebrated 
volumes of The World’s Best Essays con- 
tains, as a special feature, noted sayings 
and celebrated passages culled from 260 
famous authors. Among the essayists rep- 
resented in this volume are Tacitus, Theo- 
phrastus, Taine, Thackeray, Tolstoi and 
Mark Twain. ‘The index is one of the 
mest elaborate ever prepared for a literary 
work. Every article and subject in the 
4,200 pages of the ten volumes is indexed 
alphabetically and chronologically, and 
there are eight distinct ndexes. 


From The School Weekly, Chicago, III, 
W. E. Watt, Principal Graham 
School, Editor. 

Entertaining and Helpful; Bright and 
Charming: also Sound and In- 
spiring. 

We live in an age of concentration, 
whether of thought, energy, or material. 
Economy of time, of effort, and of money 
is also characteristic of our age. Both of 
these thoughts come to our mind in. looking 
over The American University Popular 

Course of Home Reading. 

We have rarely if ever found so much 
that is good and most earnestly to be com- 
mended, and so little with which to find 
fault in a work of this magnitude. If the 
teacher, the business man, the mother at 
home, the professional man, or the club 
woman wishes to be posted and to keep 
posted on almost any subject with which 
the human mind has interested itself in the 
progress of our race, we do not know 
where such a one could go and find more 
that is entertaining and at the same time 
helpful; bright and charming in style and 
at the same time sound and full of inspira- 
tion. ‘ 
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BEST SHOES 
Shoes for sister, shoes for brother, 
Shoes for father, shoes for mother; 
The very best for grandma, too, 


Foot, Schultz & Co. will furnish you. | 





























GASOLINE. MARINE ENGINES 


SAFETY demands a marine engine 

that is absolutely reliable, certain and 

prompt in starting. White Gasoline Engines 

are guaranteed to start readily and run 

satisfactorily under all conditions of weather, 

and to be free from defects in material and con- 

struction. They are of the four cycle type and 

are designed for long and heavy service. Each engine is fitted with 

a sensitive ball governor, solid propeller with reversing gears held 
in engine bed, early and late spark, self clean- 
ing igniters, glass gasoline feed cup showing 
supply and working of fuel. Distillate and 
cheap grades of oil may be successfully used. 
Minimum vibration and noise and no dis- 
agreeable odor. 


Catalog sent upon request—also estimates on complete launches. 
Special Catalog of Stationary and Portable Engines for general 
ranch purposes. 


GLOBE IRON WORKS CO. 


ae. P0.BOX a3 0 MINNEAPOLIS.MINN. 


Please mention Smalley’s Magazine when writing advertisers 











